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N the spring of 1917 I stood for 

hours in a studio window on upper 

Broadway in New York, my eyes 
wet with tears of pity, while the most 
pathetically ludicrous parade imagina- 
ble passed along the street. 

It was Preparedness Day. We had 
just declared war against one of the 
mightiest military powers in the history 
of the world. The preparedness parade 
that passed along the street beneath my 
window was America’s gesture of de- 
fiance; the country’s expression of its 
will to fight and sacrifice. 

Children with hoes or rakes over their 
shoulders! Women with banners! Un- 
armed men! Children and women and 
unarmed men! Thousands and thou- 
sands of them went by as the day wore 
on, all aflame with the will to do and 
none of them equipped with the skill or 

weapons to make accomplishment 
possible. That was America then. 
young, raw, awkward, eager country, 
Rew at war and marching with rakes 
and hoes! Promising to beat down the 
Kaiser’s hordes by digging ga-dens and 
planting potatoes! 

I thought of the millions of long- 

enemy men on the Western 
fet: of our desperate new Allies hope- 
awaiting our coming, and a nau- 















despair overwhelmed me. We 

could not do it! We could-not make an 
over-night to sustain the rapidly 
Sakenine Allies’ line! . We were big 
ough and brave enough but we were 
, green Americans; a nation of big, 
rd rookies without arms, and the 









America the Pacemaker 


By William Slavens McNutt 
Decoration by C. B. FALLS 


most threatening fist we could brandish 
in the Kaiser’s face was a parade of 
children with rakes or hoes over their 
shoulders, of women with banners, and 
of unarmed men! 

A few months later I toured the 
country from coast to coast, visiting 
National Guard and National Army 
camps and naval training stations. As 
I went from one training center to an- 
other a radiant conviction grew in me. 
America was performing a miracle! No 
less than that! The great, raw, blunder- 
ing, undisciplined country was using its 
wealth of strength and spirit to hammer 
out a shield that would withstand the 
mightiest blows the Central Powers 
could strike and forging a sword whose 
edge would stand the test of combat 
against the keenest blades of war- 
trained Europe. Theindomitable 
spirit of pioneer peoples from all the 
nations of the world, which pioneer 
effort in America had welded into a 
new and distinct national character, 
was rapidly accomplishing the impos- 
sible. 

I felt the certainty that American 

ssibility of accomplishment could not 
be measured by European standards; 
could not, indeed, be measured.by any 
standards of history. For America was 
a new thing in history; it was a nation 
in which all the bloods of the white 
world had been mixed in an environment 
that permitted a growth of national 
character free from the stunting tra- 
dition of the dead past of the Old World. 
It was indeed a new world and a new 
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people. And from the people of that 
new world new things might legiti- 
mately be expected. 

The testimony of the experts was 
against the belief that: I cherished. 
They dubiously shook their heads when 
I voiced my conviction. America was 
raw. America was untrained. It took 
years to make an American soldier the 
equivalent of a European fighting man. 
It was silly to hark back to our per- 
formance in other wars. Modern com- 
bat was different and in modern combat 
we would be at a terrific disadvantage. 
So ran their argument. 

Late in February, 1918, I sailed for 
France. That spring along the Western 
Front was nothing for an Allied sup- 
porter to cheer about. The Boche, with 
his reserves from the collapsed Russian 
front, tore through the British and then 
tore through the French. For nearly 
four months I was unable to find a 
French or British officer who believed 
that American troops could be used at 
a live spot in the line before the spring 
of 1919, even if they arrived in France 
in sufficient numbers to count. They 
were green troops. They couldn’t do 
it. A separate American Army was 
impossible. The Americans would have 
to be brigaded with the French.or Brit- 
ish, the Canadians or Australians. If 
we had the men we didn’t have the 
officers. It was all impossible. Paris 
was ‘sure to fall. The war was -lost. 
The Americans were too late. 

The trouble with them all was that 

(Continued on page 13) 
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ably robust voice was addressing 
the convention of The American 
Legion in Kansas City, about a com- 


Gani young fellow with a commend- 


mittee report. He boomed his words out ° 


over the acreage of the broad arena 
floor, where a thousand delegates sat 
grouped around standards that bore 
labels beginning with ‘Africa and Ala- 
bama and running on through the 
alphabet of forty-eight States and 
twenty-seven foreign lands down to 
Venezuela and Wyoming. Perhaps 
some of his message may even have 
carried faintly to the last rows of the 
crowded double balconies of the huge 
Convention Hall, where more than ten 
thousand other Legionnaires and their 
friends had crowded in as enthusiastic 
spectators. 

But down in front at the press tables 
—this is in the nature of a confession— 
one of the reporters, who was more in- 
tent for the moment upon the sights of 
the place than its sounds, was missing 
most of the s h until suddenly his 
ears caught this curious but deadly- 
earnest warning: 

“Do nothing that has the slightest 
political complexion! I have spoken not 
as a citizen, but as.a member of The 


American ion.” 
The re rt wondered why, and 
made a note of the remark, for it struck 


him there might be a story in the idea. 
Something in a humorous vein, he 
fancied, with cartoons by Wally. 

The next speaker’s voice did not carry 


Pictures Out of the Past 


so well, but those who heard it were 
impressed by the same ring of deadly 
earnestness—coming now not from a 
young Legionnaire but from a white- 
haired veteran of the Civil War, intro- 
duced as General Robert W. McBride, 
of Indianapolis, “representing the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Grand Army of 
the Republic.” 

This old-timer was more at ease than 
his younger predecessor, and mingled a 
little humor successfully with his seri- 
ous admonitions. He spoke our lan- 
guage,and instantly caughtand held our 
attention. As he looked down into our 
faces, he said he saw us as types of 
men he used to know as comrades of 
the campfire. He had soldiered with 
our like before, more than half a 
century ago, and our problems of today 
were his comrades’ problems of yester- 
day. But he did not shy, for his part, 
at mention of the word citizens. 

“I am hopeful of what you may do 
as citizens. The destiny of the nation 
depends upon you young men. To- 
gether, under wise leadership you can 
go far in shaping the destinies of our 
republic. Let nothing arise that can 
disturb your comradeship. Your com- 
radeship with one another. Yes, and 
the comradeship of the veterans of the 
Allied nations. 

Why all this emphasis on comrade- 
ship, the reporter wondered? Again te 

ndered—and scribbled a few notes. 

ight be a story in that, too? Maybe 
something once had disturbed the com- 


By Charles Phelps Cushing 


radeship of the Grand Army of the 
Republic? The idea might be worth 
looking up. 

When he first heard those two ad- 
monitions—“do nothing that has the 
slightest political complexion” and “tet 
nothing arise that can disturb your 
comradeship”—the writer could not pre- 
tend to feel much corcern in what 
sounded like two over-emphasized plati- 
tudes. He tried to withhold judgment 
upon them, pending further investiga- 
tions; but the first sounded excessively 
prudent, and the second unpromisingly 
dull—a reminder of the story of the 
man who boasted to a friend, “I’ve been 
married twenty-five years now, and the 
wife and I have never had a cross word,” 
and was answered with the retort: 
“Thank God! our life ain’t been 60 
tame!” 

But since then the writer has come 
to take those admonitions, both of them, 
almost as seriously as the speakers who 
delivered them from the convention 
rostrum in Kansas City. For he has 
spent a number of busy days in the 
meantime interviewing veterans of the 
Grand Army and digging into the dusty, 
yellow-leafed newspapers and mage 
zines of the late sixties and the early 
seventies in an effort to try to recon 
struct some illuminating pictures out 
of the past. It is a ae f 
one upon which he could spend a yeat 
as easily as he has spent a 
But even this hasty survey makes clea? 
enough the fact that both of these wat 
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“Grand Demonstration of the Democracy,” New York City, October 5, 1868, from Harper’s Weekly, October 17, 1868 











How the Grand Army fell into and climbed out ‘of pit- 
falls of politics, in order that The American Legion 
might follow along a safe highway 


ings are based solidly upon lessons of 

experience—lessons which we, like our 

predecessors, will have to learn through 

making costly blunders if we cannot 

rofit by example. For history, we 
rn, likes to repeat itself. 

It is curious, for instance, to note 
that at the time the Grand Army was 
preparing to hold its third assembly— 
the meeting which corresponds to our 
recent convention in Kansas City—the 
papers were badly crowded for space by 
two big news stories that were almost 
the counterparts of two that broke at 
the beginning of The American Legion 
eonvention—an important piece of rail- 
way news and an avalanche of advance 
stuff about a big peace celebration. 
Where we had to bid for space against 
the news of the settlement of the threat- 
ened railway strike and the heralding of 

conference on limitation of arma- 
ments in Washington, the Grand Army’s 
meeting in Cincinnati had to contend 
agaist the hurrahs over the comple- 
tion of the Atlantic-Pacific railway and 
& great to-do about a big Peace Jubilee 
shortly to be celebrated in Boston. 

In the hubbub about these two more 

cular events the solemn delibera- 
tions of a handful of young ex-service 
men in Cincinnati seemed to news edi- 
tors a matter of small significance, just 
as Our own deliberations of a few weeks 
ago in Kansas City (the actual business 
of the meeting, not the parades and 
neisy demonstrations) seemed of com- 
paratively small significance to the news 


editors of 1921. Yet both of. these as- 
semblies of veterans pledged. them- 
selves at their third conventions to peli- 
cies of considerable importance. 

At the time of the Grand Army. gath- 
ering in Cincinnati Harper's, Weekly 
had an artist and a reporter..on the 
spot, for they covered the story of how 
six steamboats burned up on the levee 
the morning that the convention opened. 
But not a line did this or any other 
important news weekly of the time give 
to the Grand Army meeting; and even 
the daily newspapers accorded the event 
secant mention. The New York Herald 
found space, however, for a, stick or 
two of telegraphic information,. relat- 
ing merely that the veterans had met, 
had indulged in some _lively debate 
about the credentials of some of the 
delegates, had discussed fruitlessly the 
possibility of a mutual life insurance 
plan, had passed resolutions “disavow- 
ing that any political pon ertains 
to the organization,” had elected officers 
and then had adjourned to a banquet in 
the Spencer House. 

Sounds rather trivial, you think? 
But wait until you hear more about 
those resolutions and why. they were 
passed. 

The fact is that the Grand Army, by 
the time of this third annual meeting, 
found itself involved in such serious 
difficulties that it seemed about to’ go 
to smash. From a big membership in 
its early days, which had been reported 
to be as high as 240,000, but which 





could only be “estimated” because the 
records were rather vaguely kept, the 
organization had been so torn by in- 
ternal strife that it was swiftly dwind- 
ling toward a low mark of 25,000. And 
in that languishing state it was destined 
to remain until the late ’70’s. 

Hindsight is so much easier than fore- 
sight that.we who have profited by the 
example of our predecessors can only 
wonder why they let this happen. We 
congratulate ourselves that we have no 
need to .declare our organization un- 
partisan in.politics. But—we might do 
well to knock on wood before we boast 
about.it! Our constitution protects us. 
The Grand Army in the beginning was 
not so fortunate. Its original declara- 
tion of purposes, Axticle 1, Section 2, 
Paragraph 5, asserted that the organ- 
ization stood: 

“For .the establishment and defense 
of the late. soldiers and sailors of the 
United States, morally, socially and 
politically, with a view to inculcate a 
proper appreciation of their services to 
the country. and to the recognition of 
such services and claims by the Ameri- 
can people.” 

That unhappy wording allowed a 
loophole for politicians to crawl into 
every post and stir up party antagon- 
ism, and the stormy administration of 
Andrew. Johnson, which ended in an 
attempt. to impeach the President, 
heaped no end of fuel upon the fires of 
contreversy. Grand Army posts, every- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Precedents for Compensation 
By David Frisbie 
PPONENTS of The States nded th 
O American Lesion’ George Washington favored a “bonus” the ‘Continental bounty 
ment of Adjusted "ya: and the discrepancy between army and State of $33.33 for cach 
veterans twee civilian pay has been made good im nich had been cresvee 


principally of two classes, 
those who are against 
compensation because of 
the increased taxes they 
imagine they would have 
to pay, and those who are 
against compensation on ss 
“patriotic principles,” embodied in the 
belief that American veterans would be 
dishonored if they put a “price on 
patriotism” — that they would break 
sacred American traditions if they took 
cash as a substitute for glory. 

This latter group refuses to concede 
that society today is built upon an 
economic system which places an over- 
whelming burden in wartime upon those 
who actually do the fighting and enables 
those who remain at their ordinary oc- 
cupations to obtain extraordinary prof- 
its and rewards. They see nothing in- 
consistent in the fact that it costs the 
Government to fire one shot from a 
three-inch gun as much as it costs to 
finance the private soldier for a full 
month, and t it costs to fire one shot 
from a sixteen-inch gun as*much as it 
costs to maintain that soldier for a 
whole year. 

As a matter of fact, the low pay of 
soldiers in moderri war is only a sur- 
vival of the*customs of the Middle Ages, 
when the common man was expected to 
produce food for nothing, carry on the 
industries for nothing and serve as a 
common soldier for nothing in order to 
maintain a feudal aristocracy that 
found its wars pleasant and profitable. 
In a democracy, founded upon the idea 
of equality of obligations and burdens, 
the least society might be expected to 
do for those of its members it exposes 
to its most hazardous task is to make 
their compensation proportionate to 
that of its members who in wartime re- 
main in undisturbed pursuit of their 
ordinary vocations. 

But the opponent of the adjusted 
compensation proposal, who will not 
concede that the nation should give 
back-pay to the men it employed with- 
out sufficient compensation, prefers to 
talk only of the “price on patriotism.” 
Particularly is he wont to — of the 

resent proposal as a olation of 

merican military tradition, implying 
that the World War veterans are grasp- 
ing and avaricious and are seeking to 
obtain an advantage which never was 
given fighters of other wars. 

If one considered seriously what 
these anti-compensation men say, one 
might imagine that the shade of rge 
Washington; the shade of Abraham 
Lincoln, the spirits of ‘all those who 
camped at Valley Forge and at Gettys- 
burg, would be hovering over President 
Harding to'strengthen his purpose not 
to give further compensation to those 
who fought in the World War. 

But if we examine American history 
even oe , we learn that = — 
can peo! ve never been niggardly 
toward i who fought for the nation 
in any war; that, on the contrary, fi- 
nancial inducements were offered in al- 


every war since except the World War 








most every war to offset the financial 
sacrifices which men incurred by leav- 
nn Ameo daily work and putting on the 
uniform in response to mg be Fur- 
thermore, in both the rong a 
War, the Mexican War and the Civ 

War, soldiers were given s com- 
pensation—call it bonus, or boupty, if 

u will—in*advance. Those who stayed 

ind have’always recognized the fair- 
ness of equalizing the compensation of 
those who went'‘to fight their country’s 
battles. A brief study of the country’s 
military history proves this. 

The very first financial inducement 
—_ American soldiers was offered be- 
ore the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. In January, 1776, the 
Continental Congress offered each re- 
cruit’ for the Continental Army, four 
dollars, this “for further encouraging 
the men more cheerfully |to enlist in the 
service of their country.” 

Later in that same year, 1776, George 
Washington sent to the Continental! 
Con, s a letter telling of some‘of his 
earlier difficulties due to the failure to 
offer men sufficient inducements to leave 
their families. His letter ended thus: 

“T shall therefore take the freedom 
of giving it as my epinion that a good 
bounty should be immediately offered, 
aided by the proffer of at least a hun- 
dred or a hundred and fifty acres of 
land and a suit of clothes and a blanket 
to each non-commissioned officer and 
soldier; as I have es authority for 
saying that however high the men’s pay 
may appear, it is barely sufficient, in 
the present scarcity and dearness of 
all kinds of goods, to keep them in 
clothes, much less afford support to 
their families.” 

Congress, adopting Washington’s sug- 
gestion, authorized a bounty of $20 and 
one hundred acres of land. The follow- 
ing year, delegates of the New England 


Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire doubled this 
extra bounty, making a 
total of 67 for each 
recruit from State and 
_ Federal sources. In 1778 
Congress increased the Continental 
bounty by $10 for recruits enlisting for 

years, and in 1779 Congress 
authorized Washington to grant a 
bounty of not exceeding $200 to each 
veteran or recruit who should re-enlist 
or enlist. A draft law was put into 
effect at the same time. Concerning 
this period of the country’s military 


* history, a prominent military expert 
5 uote “= 


may q d. - Gen. Emo 
Upton, in “The Military Policy of the 
United States,” says: 

“Large for the time as were the 
bounties granted by Congress, those of- 
fered by the States were still greater. 
The legislature of New Jersey, to fill 
the quota for three battalions, offered 
$250 to each recruit, in addition to the 
clothing, land and $200 allowed by 
Congress, while the legislature of Vir- 
ginia on the third of May, 1779, 
offered to every recruit for the year 
$750, a suit of clothes once a year, and 
100 acres of land. From this amount 
the bounty and clothing given by Con- 
gress was reserved by the State.” 

In 1779 Congress, at the request of 
Washington, allowed $100 to each sol- 
dier who had enlisted early in the war, 
to equalize his compensation with that 
of the man who got the larger later 
bounty. In 1780 New Jersey offered a 
bounty of $1,000 in excess of all Con- 
tinental allowances and bounties. 

Not only did the States offer bounties 
to sup lement those given by Congress; 
individual towns also gave extraordi- 
nary inducements to men who enlisted. 
In “The History of Western Massa- 
chusetts,” by Josiah Gilbert Holland, it 
is stated: 

“The town of Montague voted in 1781 
to give, as a bounty to each soldier who 
should enlist from the town in the 
Continental Army for three years, 20 

(Continued on page 18) 
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diagram shown above, while drawn for the United States Treasury 
for a totally different purpose, reveals better than words the comparati 
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The Who’s Who on the New C..-in-C. 


ANFORD MacNIDER, National 
.Commander of The American 
Legion, is a typical Middle 
Westerner, although he spent most of 
his time in school in the immediate 
vicinity of Boston, Mass. Entering 
Milton Academy at the age of 
13 years, a rather timid little 


By Frank F, Miles of lowa 


school instructor and assigned to the 
Army Candidates’ School at Langres, 
where, he declares, his job was to make 
little second lieutenants out of big ser- 
geants. 

MacNider’s 


Commander proudest 


Failing to get permission to return to 
his regiment which was then in the line 
and fearing his comrades would be tell- 
ing him of experiences fighting while he 
was in the rear for the rest of his life, 
Commander MacNider visited the com- 
mandant’s office so many times, 
that that gentleman finally told 





farm lad, he managed in due 
time to pass the entrance ex- 
aminations for Harvard, and 
graduated from there, as he 
says, with no more than the 
regular accent, no more than 
the average number of bad 
habits and, much to his aston- 
ishment, a degree. While in 
the academy and later in the uni- 
yersity he participated in about 
the usual number of activities, 
laying football on the Harvard 
epaani team for a_ time, 
but was hurt and was forced 
to give up the game. He was, 
however, manager of one of the 
varsity teams and editor of The 
Harvard Crimson before he fin- 
ished. During one vacation he 
punched steers on a cattle ship 
to work his way to Europe and 
toured over much of the con- 
tinent on a motorcycle. 

After leaving the university, 
he got a job as bookkeeper in 
the First National Bank at 
Mason City, Iowa, his home 
town, where for four years, to 
use his own words, he “sat on 
the tallest stool in the world 
and after unremitting toil was 
promoted to the high rank of 
paying teller.” 

In 1916 he marched away with 
the home-town militia company 
to the Mexican border and 
Served nine months as a lieu- 
tenant in the Second Iowa In: 
fantry, with headquarters at 
Brownsville, Texas. Shortly 
after he returned from the 
border, the United States en- 
tered the World War and Mac- 
Nider, with the idea that the 
Regular Army probably would 
receive preference in foreign 
service, went to the first officers’ 
training camp at Fort Snelling, 
Minn., where, after six weeks, 





(c) Benjamin Grey 


This photograph of National Commander Mac- 
Nider was taken exclusively for The American 
Legion Weekly by Benjamin Grey, first graduate 
in photography of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. Mr. Grey, since completing 
his government course, has made photo portraits 
of President Harding, Vice-Presi 


and all the members of the Ponce 





ent Coolidge 


him to “Get out and never show 
up around here again!” With 
these orders, and no other, he 
rejoined his regiment the day 
before the march began alon 
the Paris-Metz road to block 
the Boche who was then just 
west of Chateau-Thierry. 

From that time on, Com- 
mander MacNider’s experiences 
were those of the average man 
in the Second Division, although, 
as he says, he was “only a dog- 
gone adjutant most of the time 
and usually behind the thickest 
wall in the sector while the 
bucks were out in front taking 
the stuff the Huns hurled their 

_way.” He was promoted, he 
insists, by a combination of 
happy circumstances and the 
heavy loss of lives in the officer 
personnel, reaching Germany as 
a major of infantry, where he 
was made adjutant to Major 
General John A. Lejeune of the 
Marine Corps. Later he re- 
ceived a delayed promotion to 
lieutenant colonel for which he 
was recommended before the 
Armistice. He returned home a 
first lieutenant, provisional, and 
a lieutenant colonel, temporary. 
Resigning, he was elected com- 
mander of the Clausen-Worden 
Post, No. 101, at Mason City, 
after vainly appealing to the 
charter members to elect an en- 
listed man, on the theory that 
the bucks were tired of being 
asked to do things by officers. 

Commander MacNider believes 
that a thing that contributed 
greatly to the phenomenal 
growth and wonderful spirit of 
the post was the nominating 
speech for him by a gigantic ex- 
private. It ran something like 
this: 

“T don’t know this guy (Mac- 








was commissioned a provi- 
1 second lieutenant and 
tanked No. 1 of all provisionals from 
that camp. He was assigned to the 
36th Infantry and given ten days’ leave, 
then transferred to the Ninth Infantry, 
Second Division, mobilizing at Syracuse, 
N.Y. A week after he arrived there 
he sailed with his regiment for France 
aboard the U. S. S. Pocahontas, née 
ronprinssezin Irene. 
He was in command of a platoon of 
“odd men, seven of whom spoke 
English and were accordingly non-com- 
med officers. Billeted with his 
Battalion in the Bourmont Training 
Area, he was assi to the First 


around through the mud while the first 
w Adrian barracks were being erected. 
Was rated from there as an army 


recollection of the service is the splen- 
did platoon of old timers who, he gladly 
admits, told him all he knows about sol- 
diering, and because of their efficiency 
and ‘ability to demonstrate what able 
second lieutenants they could be, not 
only taught him how to soldier but were 
picked as the demonstrating platoon for 
the General Staff and developed the 
formations which later made up the 
red covered bible of all platoons of the 
A. E. F. The story of the last night 
before so of these men were com- 
missioned and others sent back to their 
outfits as bucks, when MacNider threw 
off his Sam Brown belt and threatened 
to whip anybody in the house who called 
him anything else than “Mac,” is one 
of the most interesting of that side of 
the war, 


Nider), but the fellow on the 
other side of me said he was 
brung up here and he’s all right. What 
I want to know is, where he gets this 
officer and enlisted men stuff. I thought 
this here Legion didn’t pay any atten- 
tion to that. What I’m here to say is 
that we bucks did all the work durin 
the war; let’s let some of these d 
officers do some of it now. I move this 
guy’s election by acclamation.” 

And “this guy,” MacNider, has been 
intensely interested in The American 
Legion ever since. Clausen-Worden 
post has 1,100 members. The popula- 
tion of Mason City is 20,000. He was 
elected vice commander of the Iowa De- 
partment in 1919, and in 1920 was 
made department commander by unani- 
mous vote. As commander, he led his 
State to the front of all the States in 
(Continued on page 20) 
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The Jobless. Veteran’s Dream 


By Wallgren 
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T was a conspicuous precedent which 
The American Legion set for itself 
last year in making Christmas a merry 
ene for the disabled ex-service men in 
hospitals. It is one of the Legion’s 
most noteworthy accomplishments to 
date. There were Christmas dinners; 
Christmas entertainments, Christmas 
trees and Christmas cheer. To prac- 
tically every man then confined in a 
public hospital the message was carried 
that the friendship formed in 
the service is a real one. 


Wot pO FS Te 





should be entirely Legion. 

Not only should this work be a real 
satisfaction to the men who do it (and 
if the whole post co-operates it will 
make Christmas mean more to every 
member), but it should furnish the Le- 
gion with valuable data to help fight 
the battles of the disabled. If striking 
cases of neglect of these men and their 
families are disclosed the post can do 
valuable work in clearing up the gov- 
ernment claims involved and in gaining 
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Keeping Step with the Legion 
Christmas Cheer for All and a Legion privilege and the contact partment as you see fit. If National 


Headquarters can help, holler. 


* - * . 


a RLY advices from practically every 
Legion department showed that 
they were at work, that this Christmas 
observance would go over with a bang. 
Many departments, following a plan 
which proved successful last year, are 
giving help to posts and Auxiliary units 
near large hospitals where otherwise 
the burden would be exceptionally 
heavy and are asking other 

posts with lesser problems to 





This year the Legion is go- 
to duplicate its accom- 
ment—and more. After 

the observance last year posts 
jn many communities realized 
that. while they had cared 
adequately for the men actu- 
ally in hospitals they had 
neglected, to a greater or less 
degree, others who were no 
less in need of attention, dis- 
abled men and their depend- 
ents outside of the hospitals. 
Many posts early announced 
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Thirty thousand buddies still in hospitals. 
times that number of disabled and their dependents 
We are going to remember every 
one of them. Read outline of plan on this page. 


outside hospitals. 


Legion Calendar 
Christmas 


Unemployment 


Many 


assist in various ways. Here 
is just one example of plan- 
ning, an excerpt from a let- 
ter from Fred W. Graham, 
Service Officer of South Caro- 
lina, which happens to be at 
hand. 

“In my home town we have 
1,000 disabled veterans. In 
a number of instances the 
men’s wives and children 
have absolutely nothing to 
live on but the money the 
Red Cross gives them each 


their plans for an observance 
this year which would include 
all disabled and their de- 
pendents in and out of hospi- 
tals and, to be certain that 
the idea would gain gen- 
eral adoption, National Com- 
mander MacNider several 
weeks ago addressed a letter 
to all department command- 
ers. The suggestions from 
National Headquarters will 
already have been fitted into 
departmental programs and 
forwarded to posts when this 
is read, but for the interest 
of all members, the substance 
of the letter on the subject is 
presented here. 








* * 


VERY post has in its 
community, in or out of 
oe, disabled veterans 
the dependents of dis- 
veterans who are hav- 

ing a hard time of it on the 
nerey they are getting from 
the Government—it they get 
any. The identity and where- 
abouts of others can be de- 
ed from the member- 

at meetings, from the 
ieee > a medical or- 
ns, city or county 

officials, and, if necessary, by 
to-house canvasses by 
committees. Posts 

see to it that all dis- 
























The holiday. season is making lots of new jobs. 
Let’s do our best to help unemployed ex-service men 
get them. 

Clean-Up Campaign 
A good way for any post to start the new year 


right is to see that no disabled man in its territory 
has an unsettled claim against the Government. 


Post Elections 


Elect your post officers with the same care. you 
would exercise personally in choosing a doctor or a 
lawyer. They represent you. Their judgment will 
affect you in many ways in 1922. 


Dues 


Is your post all set to send in its remittances for 
the national per capita.assessment of $1 for each 
member? Time’s short. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


One hundred thousand copies of the booklet 
prepared by the National Legislative Committee, 
‘A History of the Adjusted Compensation Legis- 
lation,’ have been sent to the various department 
headquarters. This booklet was prepared for the 
information and convenience of every Legionnaire. 
It:is a Soa compilation of facts tinent to 
the Adjusted mpensation Bill and the Legion's 
fight for its passage, and an indispensable reference 
in providing arguments to convince the uncon- 
vinced. If your post has not received its allotment 
or if it wants additional copies, requisition them 
from your department adjutant. 








month. We are making u 
a list of the disabled men’s 
families from the hospitals, 
Red Cross and Legion files. 
We intend to quietly ask cer- 
tain individual families who 
are in good circumstances to 
invite these disabled men’s 
families for Christmas din- 
ner. It is our idea that peo- 
ple who .take an interest in 
such families at Christmas 
time will not stop there. We 
have big-hearted people in 
America and it is likely that, 
without being asked to, they 
will continue their interest 
throughout the year.” 

“... To consecrate and 
sanctify our comradeship by 
our devotion to mutual help- 
fulness.” Let every Legion 
member feel responsible for 
the success of our Christmas 
plan. There are thirty thou- 
sand men in hospitals and 
several times that many dis- 
abled outside. There is work 
for all. 


Wanted: Live Officers 


HIS is the season of an- 
nual meetings and elec- 
tions. It is a constitutional 
provision in several depart- 
ments that posts shall elect 
their officers at an annual 
meeting in December or Jan- 





men and their dependents are 
visited Christmas Day by Legionnaires 
and members of the Auxiliary and, if 
e, see that some form of material 
cheer. arrives as a present. 
This is not a charity affair—it is the 
8 thought of one ex-service 
man to another who would expect his 
y to remember him if the positions 
Were reversed. It should not matter 
the lad is a Legion man or not 
is a Christmas greeting between 
ce men. Any individual who 
s to assist should be allowed to do 
only through the Legion or the 
ry. This is a Legion obligation 


























proper care for men and dependents in 
need. All effective cases would be writ- 
ten up and forwarded through depart- 
ment headquarters as well as data on 
the number of cases handled and the 


“best methods of caring for them. 


Tear into this with everything you’ve 
got. The newspapers will feature this 
Legion Christmas plan; it’s good copy. 
Bulletins, speakers, public meetings— 
everything that can help, and with the 
whole membership on the job, if neces- 
sary, to make it a one hundred percent 
Christmas for the disabled buddies. 
These men deserve all the, osS W 
can give ‘them: Handle it in. your de- 


happiness we | 


ary and it is a custom so general in 
other departments that it is safe to 
say that most posts, perhaps sixty or 
seventy percent, will change their of- 
ficers this month or next. 

Regarding the selection of new of- 
ficers there is just one piece of advice 
—it’s simple and obvious but tre- 
mendously important: 

ELECT GOOD OFFICERS! 

It can’t be shouted too loud, nor taken 
too seriously. 

The difference between a live post 
and a dead one is its officers. 

A‘ gratifyingly large number of. posts 

; * (Continued on page 22) --- ~-- 
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The stability of this Government and the unity of this 
nation depend solely on the cordial support and earnest 
loyalty of the people. —Ulysses Simpson Grant. 


The Just Alternative 


N this issue of The American Legion Weeki is told the 

story of the land bounties which were available to prac- 
tically every American who fought in the Revolutionary War. 
In the last issue of this magazine, in an article on the failure 
of Con to adopt a land settlement policy for the veterans 
of the World War, John Thomas Taylor, vice-chairman of 
the Legion’s National Legislaiive Committee, stated that 
since the War of 1812, 64,000,000 acres of government land 
have been given to American veterans. But World War 
veterans have been ignored. 

When will the mockery, which Congressional delay is 
making of the hopes of several hundred thousand land- 
starved World War veterans, end? 

Mr. Taylor’s article last week related that almost all of 
the 200,000,000 acres of public land now available for settle- 
ment is unsuited for practical farming. Therein lies the 
tragedy of the hopes of World War ex-service men who wish 
to establish themselves on the land for life, as soldiers of 
every other American war have done before them. The 
whole truth is that the supply of free government land that 
would afford a livelihood to the settler has now been ex- 
hausted and the possibilities of making settlement lands now 
available through reclamation projects are insignificant. 

These are facts which emphasize the enormity of Congress’s 
neglect in refusing to pass early the Legion’s five-fold adjusted 
compensation bill, in order that the millions of American 
veterans might have a fair opportunity to rehabilitate them- 
selves with some measure of help from the Government. 
This Legion compensation bill contains among its five pro- 
visions one that would establish reclamation projects and 
enable veterans to obtain farms by long term government 
loans. . This provision should be enacted into law at the very 
earliest moment, preferably by the passage of the compensa- 
tion bill, but, if necessary, as a separate measure. 

But always must we remember this one outstanding fact: 
The ion’s compensation bill with its five provisions is 
designed to give to World War veterans a measure of the help 
which veterans of other wars obtained in the earlier days of 
this nation when it seemed that our supply of vacant govern- 
ment lands was limitless. The veterans of the Revolutionary 
‘War and the War of 1812 developed the westward-spreading 
East. The veterans of the Civil War developed the great 
West. Now, the veterans of the World War find themselves 
deprived of the hope of land in a period whose economic con- 
ditions are bitterly testing their faith in the country for which 
they fought. 

The only way Congress can give to World War veterans 
the help which this nation gave to its veterans of the Revolu- 
tionary War, the War of 1812, the Mexican War, the Civil 
War and the Spanish War is to pass the Legion’s. adjusted 
compensation bill now. 


Discrediting the Amnesty 


Opphsires amnesty for war criminals—alias political 
prisoners—has become a howling and weeping point 
for mawkish sentimentalists, parlor Bolsheviki and profes- 
sional agitators. da for a legal kind of general jail 
delivery to include Gale, et al., reached its climax when 
a small group of Congressional Medal of Honor men presented 
President Harding with po cena calling for an amnesty in 
the name of World War soldiers. 

Certainly here was a point for the sentimentalists to weep 
over. The men who fought the war wanted Debs pardone 
for his crime. The soldiers, who had given all to fight for 








their country, harbored no desire to punish, after the fact, 
the men who tried to knife them behind their backs. The 
soldiers forgave, why shouldn’t the whole nation? 

One very good reason against national forgiveness lies in 
the fact that at least one of the decorated men has repudiated 
his stand with the others for amnesty. .Marine Private John 
J. Kelly puts his case as follows, according to a statement 
forwarded by his brother, Michael A. Kelly to The American 
Legion Weekly. 

When I was asked to sign the petition for the release of the political 
prisoners, I was told that one man in Wisconsin was being wrongfully 
held prisoner, and he happened to be an ex-soldier. I thought the 
other ex-soldiers who had signed had investigated and knew all about 
it, and I am convinced that an attempt was made to use me, or rather 
the fact that I was a Medal of Honor man, as a cat’s-paw to pull a 
mess of socialistic chestnuts out of the fire. 


Kelly was one of a group of four who signed the petition, 
He was one of a group of six photographed in front of the 
White House. The picture of these six was sent broadcast 
over the country as that of Medal of Honor men who ad- 
vocated an amnesty. Yet another of the latter group, Sam 
Drében of Texas (holder of the Distinguished Service Cross, 
and the French Medaille Militaire and Croix de Guerre, but 
not the Medal of Honor), has most emphatically denied 
statements that he advocates an amnesty, and has threatened 
to institute legal proceedings against the persons responsible 
for identifying him with the petitioners. 

Here are two men who have repudiated the request to the 
President—two men out of six widely heralded as strong 
advocates of the amnesty. The proportion is sufficient to 
conclusively discredit the move. 


A, L—? 


Ye 4 persons take the time to say “Grand Army of the 
Republic.” Some say “Grand Army,” but most ab- 
breviate it still further to the irreducible minimum of G.A.R. 
Will The American Legion ever become popularly known as 
the A.L., regardless of whatever success the proposal to make 
“Hello, Al” a Legion greeting may meet with? 

Perhaps it will, a generation hence, but we have our 
doubts. “G.A.R.” has a fine open-vowelled sonorousness 
that “A.L.” lacks. There is, too, a rhythm in the group of 
three initials which is missing when they become two. Such 
familiar alphabetic triplets as A.E.F., R.F.D., G.H.Q, 
G.O.P., F.O.B., C.0.D., even P.D.Q., would doubtless lose 
— of their appeal if one letter were lopped off each of 
them. 

Another indication that A.L. will not be adopted is the 
fact that the British Legion has nottyet come to be known in 
its own country as the B.L. Now the ‘British are notorious 
initial addicts; during the war a couple of Tommies could 
carry on a conversation made up almost exclusively of capi 
letters. Back in England civilians came to know D.O.RA 
as a personification of all the discomforts which an island 
population has to put up with in order to help win a war, and 
to this day there are Englishmen who conceive Dora not 
as the Defense of the Realm Act, but as a mail-fisted Amazon 
who took all the sugar and put out most of the lights. 

The French, on the other hand, are already employing 
initials to represent their own veteran societies; in fact, 
societies are themselves fostering the plan. The Union 
Nationale des Combattants, for example, is everywhere known 
as the U.N.C.—just as la République Frangaise is oe 
monogrammed “R.F.,” as any Yank who ever parked 
rifle in front of a hétel de ville knows. 

Everything points, however, to The American Legion's 
continuing to be called by its own name. “Grand Army of 
the Republie” and “Union Nationale des Combattants”’ are 
too long to trip easily off the tongue. “The American 
Legion” is not. Neither is “the Legion.”” And “the Legion 
it will be, we hazard, until taps is blown over the grave 
the last American World War veteran. 
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“The Soldier’s Bonus—Writer Calls It Dangerous and 
Un-American,” says a headline over a letter to the editor 
printed in an Eastern néwspaper. It’s just a step now n| 
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calling it pro-~German. one 




















Who Started Them? 


To the Editor: Does any Legionnaire 
know where the phrase “I’ll tell the world” 
originated? I’m afraid they’ll have to go 
back farther than the war, because some 
private investigations which I have been 
sontneting into the origin of army ex- 
pressions have taken me back in some cases 
more than a century. 

“Out of luck,” for instance, I used te 
think was a World War expression. But 
in reading Arthur Young’s “Travels in 
France”—and Young did his A. E. F.-ing 
jn 1789, just before the French Revolution 
—I found that he expected to find some 
mail awaiting him at Dijon, of all places, 
but was “out of luck,” as he says. 

“Doughboy,” too, I have traced back as 
far as General Custer, who wrote his wife, 
after a dusty cavalry march, “We were 
glad we were not doughboys,” but I have 
looked through considerable Civil War lit- 
erature in vain for the word. 

If any readers can supply previous in- 
stances of these or any other well-known 
service terms, citing if possible the exact 
book or periodical they take them from 
so as to establish the date, I think they will 
give us some mighty, interesting informa- 
tion. Anyway, I'd glad for assistance 
on “I'll tell the world.”—Henry Dwicut, 
Yonkers, N. Y 


Paging the Lieutenant 
To the Editor: Lieutenant M. in his 
article on “Army Life These Days” says in 
part: “In all the Army at the present time 
so far as I know there is not a single 


Y¥.M.C.A. A few Red Cross agents 
operate on a small scale.” 
Please page Lieutenant M.! And tell 


him that in this “Army Without a Kick” 
there are scores of Y.M.C.A. huts and 
free entertainments. We have a live-wire 
Red Cross section here, and some very 
much alive Sallies here today. But, beg 
our pardon, we are not Regular Army 
ere. We are, if you would believe what 
the publications from the States say, 
“Lotus Eaters on the Rhine” and “Million- 
aire Soldiers of Uncle Sam.” 

Well, it’s dll the same dope. Rate to- 
day is 200 marks to the dollar, and there 
is still a good glass of Pilsener for two 
marks. And that ain’t all. In this 
branch of the Army (Lieutenant M. please 
take notice), we have a post of The Ameri- 
can Legion and a World War Veteran 
Club.- And a few clubs reserved for Field 
Clerks, etc—H. W. Lorp, Office of the 
Surgeon, A.P.O. 927, A.F.G. 


The Letter or the Spirit? 


To the Editor: Apparently Marshal 
Foch on his tour of this country as the 
Legion’s guest had as his motto: “When 
in Rome, do as the Romans don’t.” Any- 
way, there were various ways of inter- 
pening the announcement he made before 


landed from his ship that he intended. 


to obey all our prohibition laws while in 
this country. When I read that, I thought 
of the old story about the clubman who 
was telling a friend what a fine night he 
had just spent. He ended by saying: 
“But a sober man came in and nearly 
spoiled everything.” 
From all I have read, Marshal Foch 
teally did obey the letter and spirit of the 
eenth Amendment while on his tour. 
It may not have been ey | hard for him, 
use it is said that he drinks very 
little while at home, but the point I want 
to emphasize is this: Marshal Foch really 
for law and order. A whole lot of 
the rest of us, who have to spend 365 days 
® year in this country, also believe that 
We stand for law and order—usually. The 
“Bumber of stills to the acre, the per 


capita sale of hip pocket flasks and the 
Opulence of the venerality of bootleggers 
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rove that we don’t let our respect for law 


eep us thirsty. This is true of a 
many of the Congressmen who voted to 
make the country dry and it is true of 
quite a few millions of us who believe in 
our hearts that it is a good thing that it 
is dry—even though we make the reserva- 
tion while lapping up some white mule that 
set us back $10 for a pint. 

I always hesitate to set myself up as 
a moral preceptor. I can’t do it before 
my friends who know me. But I have been 
puzzling the issue over and I have about 
concluded that it would be better all round 
if prohibition were -not treated as a joke. 
I may be old-fashioned and have a Puri- 
tan’s conscience, but I confess that I have 
twinges of that conscience when I deliber- 
ately break the law and reflect that 
thousands of other persons are also break- 
ing the law and that breaking the law is 
becoming tashionable. I think it would 
be a good thing if the Legion let it be 
known that it stands for law and order on 
the liquor question the same as on other 
questions. This conclusion isn’t the result 
of a hangover, either.—H. L. P., Atlantic 
City, N. J 


The Forecast from Ohio 


To the Editor: The Ohio compensation 
election result calls attention again to the 
fact that the final appeal on Federal Ad- 
justed Compensation is to the American 
people. The American Legion is com- 
mitted to the policy of political neutrality, 
but there are certain forces in political 
affairs that are like the tidal influence of 
the moon. They are not controlled by 
individuals or organizations. While the 
people of the various States, one after 
another, are clearly expressing their will 
on the question of compensation, Congress 
still holds the Federal Adjusted Compen- 
sation Bill in cold storage. The lesson of 
the three-to-one majority for compensa- 
tion in Ohio should be unmistakable to 
Congress. Any just cause that is not 
settled right in Congress is settled eventu- 
ally at the ballot box.—J. V. B., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Those A. E. F. Executions 


To the Editor: I see by what Mr. Dooley 
calls the pa-apers that Senator Tom Wat- 
son of Georgia thinks a lot of us over in 
the A. E. F. were hanged, drawn, quartered, 
and dragged downhill in nail-lined barrels 
by horses going four different ways, if 
you get what I mean. He says he wants 
evidence to the contrary. Well, here’s 
some: 

The only non-Boche-inflicted casualty in 
my outfit was a corporal who swallowed 
some coffee which a dizzy K. P. had held a 
lantern over, letting a couple of drops of 
kerosene fall into it. The corporal didn’t 
feel like eating for a week and washed his 
mouth out with commissary soap, just as 
he’d once had done to him when he said 
naughty things. 

Of the men who went to war from my 
town, not one was shot at sunrise or any 
other time for wearing boots at reveille. 
This is a shameful record, and I hate to 
publish it, but as Senator Watson wants 
the truth I am willing to make the sacri- 


fice. 

Of the eight members of my squad, of 
which I never attained the front rank, 
seven escaped the war unhanged. The eighth 
rests in an honorable grave on the slopes 
below the village of Romagne. He died 
of a machine-gun wound in the face of the 
enemy — not, Senator Watson, of a taut 
rope in the presence of a lot of gawking 
lieutenant-colonels (I don’t suppose they’d 
let the privates in on a thing like that). 

But there's one thing they would have 
let us privates in on. They might not 
have let us see all these company punish- 
ment executions Senator Watson tells t, 
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but don’t you suppose the underground 
wireless of soldiery would have spread the 
news around? If there had been any 
promiscuous hangings. don’t you suppose 
they would have shown up every time a 
G. I. canful of rumors was emptied? The 
only hanging I ever heard about was 
given wide and official notice, apparently 
as a matter of discipline. It epeeses 
in one of the base ports, and every man 
in that base section had to stand at atten- 
tion for 15 minutes while it was going on, 
I was told. Personally, I .think that a 
pretty ineffective way of helping along 
morale, but whatever the big idea was, it 
was certainly the opposite of suppression. 
I think the Senator has got off on the 
wrong foot—or else strayed into the wrong 
army—W. S., Scranton, Pa. 


Our Canadian Buddies 


To the Editor: In a recent issue I read 
with pleasure , the report of the National 
Adjutant on his visit to Canada. I served 
for two years with the Canadian Field 
Artillery, joining a few weeks before 
America came into the war. The Cana- 
dians are really like ourselves and there 
was always a friendly spirit between the 
two armies. It was more a case of brother 
to brother than ally to ally. 

Back in the “Great Smoke” (London) 
the Canadian buddies would spend almost 
as much time in the Eagle Hut as they 
did in their own Beaver Hut. That was 
the noticeable thing—the way the Cana- 
dians, Aussies and our own fellows hung 
out together. We appreciated the fight- 
ing qualities of the Tommy and Poilu but 
we couldn’t mix with them the same way. 

You have hit the right note in saying 
that we must not forget our old friend- 
ships of the war. What does the uniform 
matter as long as it was against the Hun? 

Dan R. CONNING, Golden Gate Post, San 
Francisco. 


Another Boost for Dad 


To the Editor: The suggestion in the 
Voice of the Legion by Mr. Hoover was 
all to the mustaru. I mean the appeal 
to take Dad into our ranks and show him 
our appreciation and respect, instead of 
treating him as an outcast after he has 
forked out to us the way he has. He’s 
the same old bird who carried in the wood 
and coal for Ma while we were gone (with- 
out half the kicking we did) and now we 
shut the door on him. 

Still, he bobs up smiling like tke good 
fellow he is and buys two or three of our 
chautauqua and dance tickets when he 
knows he won’t use one. You mark time 
a minute, Mre Hoover, for I’m with you 
strong. Now, some of you other blokes 
Rick through with a lungful and offer some 
suggestions to bring Dad in, not only 
his pocketbook.—T. A. Sirrer, Clarence F. 
Barry Post, Grey Eagle, Minn. 


Veterans as Mail Guards 


To the Editor: A while ago I was laid 
off from my work in Kansas City, Mo., on 
account of slack business. On November 
10 I was detailed as a guard on a mail’ 
train. This was the first work I was able 
to obtain since I lost my other position. 
I have a wife and baby to support and I 
was up against a stone wall when I obtained 
this job. I was very thankful to get such 
a job as were many other ex-service men 
who were out of work and had families. 

Now they have replaced us with the Ma- 
rines, who are well taken care of while 
most of us with families are living from 
hand to mouth. I think the ex-soldiers 
and doughboys can shoot and fight and 
guard the United States mails as well as 
any Marines that ever walked in shoe 
leather. Can’t the ex-soldiers be kept on 
as guards?—F. M. N., Parsons, Kans. 
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Ol’ R. E. Morse 


When I was feedin’ fodder 
To a mule in Tennessee 
A feller come an’ told me, 
“You’re a brilliant man to be 
A-feedin’ this here fodder 
To a mule in Tennessee.” 


An’ when I thought about it 

I seen a open road, } 
An’ stopped and wondered whither 

This here road might of goed, 
A-leadin’ from the mountain 

An’ the only place I knowed. 


An’ though I made a bundle 
Of all there was to 
I’ve often’ thought how 
I certainly would be 
Back there a-feedin’ fodder 
To that mule in Tennessee. 
—John Palmer Cumming. 


me, 
happy 


Transposing the Terms 


A Western jury had been called upon 
to decide a dispute over the ownership of 
some cattle which the defendant had been 
accused of stealing. It soon became ap- 
parent to all that he was innocent, and 
the jury was out but a few minutes. 

“Judge,” replied the foreman to the 
usual question from the court, “we find the 
plaintiff guilty.” 

“This court is trying the defendant, not 
the plaintiff,” inte the judge. 
There \vas a hasty consultation in the jury 
box, at the close of which the foreman rose 


again. 

“Judge,” he declared, “we find the de- 
fendant not guilty. Howsomever, judge, it 
‘pears like to us we been trying the 
wrong man.” 


Modest Millions 


A young Chicago clerk recently inherited 
a tidy sum from an uncle who had gone 
oil prospecting and showed a pardonable 
elation when the news was brvught by 
hia attorney. 

“And now,” concluded the lawyer, who 
knew the youth’s affairs fairly well. “I 
venture to say that you will pay off a lot 
of your debts.” 

“At first I thought I would,” replied the 
young man, “but I’ve decided to make no 
change in my manner of living. I don’t 
want to be accused of any vulgar display.” 


All in a Nutshell 


Elijah Johnson, sage of a small Alabama 
town, was trying to make clear in the 
mind of a friend just what constitutes 
oratory. 

“It’s jest like dis,” he elucidated. “Ef 
you says black am white, dat’s foolish. 
But ef you says black AM white, and 
bellers like a bull and pounds de table with 
bofe yo’ fistses, dat am oratory!” 


Double-Barrelled Embarrassment 


She was the daughter of a multi-mil- 
lionaire. He was a visiting English noble- 
man. At least, that’s what they had told 
each other at the seashore resort. And 
then, when she discovered that he came 
from her own modest little mid-West city 
she was horrified. 

“But,” remonstrated the friend who had 
bmought her the evil can’t see 
w is so very terrib You need 
never see him if you don’t care to.” 

“But I can’t Very well get out of it,” 
wailed the girl, “since it appears that 
he’s the man who collects the installments 
on our phonograph.” 


Payment is made for original materia! suitable for this department. Unavailable manuscript wil! be rcturned only when secompanied by stamped, self-addressed envelope 




















“Oh, doctor, can’t you cure me?” 


“I’m afraid not, madam. Every time I 
present you with my bill you immediately 
fall ill again.”’ 


Breaking It Gently 


This anecdote illustrates a point in 
statecraft which need not be raised here. 

“Ma,” requested a small boy, “kin I 
have a pencil? I wanna write a letter.” 

“You won’t need a pencil, dear,” she 
replied. “I left a pen and ink for you to 
do your lessons with right on the table.” 

The boy hesitated a minute. 

“Ma,” he began again, “don’t you think 
the Mail is a good paper?” 

“Why, of course I do,” she answered in 
astonishment, “but what—” 

“Well, you see,” the lad explained, “I 
want a pencil to write to the editor and 
ask him what'll take ink stains out of a 
carpet.” 


Business Acumen 


Father had invested in a ticket to the 
merry-go-round for his youthful son and 
was surprised to see the latter thought- 
fully watch the cavorting animals and 
make no effort to get aboard. 

“What’s the matter? Don’t you like 
it?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the canny youth. 
“But I was just wondering whether I’d 
get a longer ride if I had the horse on the 
inside circle or one of the lions on the 
outside row.” 


A Place for Everything 


“T see Berefeli is now in Switzerland.” 
“Yes, the big cheese!” 


Qualified 
“What’s become of Ha Lipp, our 
bugler who used to blow fatigue calls on 
Sundays?” 
“He’s selling alarm clocks to ex-service 
men out of a job.” 


What Army Was That? 


The officer of the day was making his 
rounds. It’s a habit they have. 

“Any Special Orders today, sentry?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, sir,” dreamily replied Post No. 5, 
who used to be a restaurant waiter. “Our 
lamb chops are recommended.” 


Pointed 


John: “Do F i really believe that ab- 
sence makes the heart grow fonder?” 

Louise: “Well, you might try it for a 
month or two.” 














True, True! 


“Now, gentlemen,” began the professor 
in the dental school that had been opened 
in the vocational ‘raining area, “what class 
of persons habitually suffer from acid 
mouth ?” 

And the class answered as one man: 

“First sergeants, sir!” 


“But Forgive Us Our Debts—”’ 


The Sunday school teacher asked little 
Gracie if her parents had any particular 
prayer for bed-time devotions. 

“T’'ll say so,” replied the child. 

“Ah,” said the teacher, much gratified, 
“and what is it?” 

“Well,” explained the innocent little one, 
“every night papa says in a trembly voice, 
‘Oh, Lord, when is this woman going to 
stop trying to bankrupt me?” 


Suggestions of a Doughboy 


Being the 
Suggestions of a Doughboy on the Manner 
of Conducting the Next War, Together 
with Certain Reflections on the Conduct 
of the Last One. 
1. That there dort be any next war. 
(To be continued) 


It Is Difficult 


“I’m sorry, madam,” said the grocer, 
“but I haven any white turkeys. Won't 
any other kind do?” 

“Decidedly not,” was the weary answer 
of Mrs. Newmarrie, who had been hunting 
the whole morning for a satisfactory holi- 
day bird. “Neither my husband nor my- 
self can eat anything except white meat.” 


The Difference 


All Optimistic Husbands and Fathers (on 
December 26, as, with sighs of relief, they 
view their pocketbooks): “Christmas is 
past!” 

All Pessimistic Husbands and Fathers 
(on the same date, as, with groans of 
dread, they view the same): “Christmas 
is coming!” 


Perfectly Logical 


“The wages you demand are ve 
for £ cook who has had no pens S 
think.” 

“That may be, ma’am, but think how 
much harder it is for me when I don't 
know anything about it.” 


Enough Is Sufficient 


“Did you meet many of the nobility while 
you were in Europe?” 
“Not enough to hurt my reputation.” 


The Torrid Zone 


“You bet it pretty cold where I 
come from,” d the man from North 
ne, “I’ve seen thirty-five below many 
a time.” 

“Call that cold?” sneered the man from 
Minnesota. “Why, where I come from, 
we put out the fires to save coal when it 
warms up that much.” 


Bearing His Iron Cross 
Ruba: “What was Binks all excited 
about ?” ; 
Dub: “He just saw a Marine without 
sharpshooter’s medal.” 
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And About 


Maud: “How is Cherlie since he broke 
his arm?” ss 
Gouve Copaningty) : “Oh, he’s able to 
get around.” fa? 
Riss 
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America the Pacemaker 
(Continued from page 3) 


they were gauging the New World by 
Old World standards. 

It was a man of the New World, free 
from age-old traditions and prejudices, 
who forced the appointment of Foch as 
Supreme Commander of the Allied 
Forces. That was America at work. 

Then came Chateau-Thierry and in- 
disputable testimony, written in blood 
on the soil of France, that the hard- 
headed experts and cynical wiseacres 
of the world were wrong. The Ameri- 
ean soldier was available for service in 
a critical spot in the line and ready 
then, in the early summer of 1918. 

There followed the Marne-Vesle, St. 
Mihiel, the Argonne-Meuse—and vic- 
tory. When I arrived in France in 
Mar¢h, 1918, four green American divi- 
sions were there. Not one of them had 
taken part in any real fighting, nor did 
the Allied or German officers expect any 
one of them to take such a part short 
of a year. Less than nine months later 
nearly a million Americans had been 
under fire in one great last battle as 
parts of one great American Army, and 
the war was at an end. Only a little 
over a year and a half after the time I 
stood at a window and wept at the futil- 
ity of the parade of women and children 
and unarmed men down Broadway I 
stood in the Crown Prince’s headquar- 
ters in Stenay on the Meuse River, some 
fifteen minutes after the armistice mo- 
ment, and around me was a victorious 
American Army some two million 
strong, reaching from the battle line to 
the base ports, with the equivalent of 
its own strength behind it in the home- 
land waiting for the call. 

Three years from that day I stood in 
the Arlington Amphitheatre while a 
bugler blew taps over the body of the 
Unknown Soldier. I was oppresed by 
a t sense of the futility of the sac- 

ifice he exemplified when his body was 
lowered into its last resting place to the 
thunder of the presidential salute. I 
felt that he had wrought the miracle 
but that the victory for which he died 
had been made of no avail by the men 
in whose hands he had left the peace so 
dearly bought. Three years of report- 
ing the work of politicians abroad and 
at home had wrung from me much of 
the high pride in America and belief in 
America’s destiny as the savior of civili- 


‘gation, that the business of reporting 


the work of American fighting men at 
and abroad had engendered. 
True, on the Saoeing Say. the repre- 
sentatives of most of the great nations 
of the world were to meet in Washing- 
ton in a second attempt to provide for 
Preservation of the peace for which 
soldiers had made war. But no one 
was not on the semi-inside in 
Washington on that Saturday night fol- 
lowing the burial of the Unknown Sol- 
dier can ever be made to imagine the 
atmosphere of pessimistic gloom in 


Which every one peeved. hatever 
their public expressions gy Bae been 
was not a man in Washington 


that night, of those who are customarily 
well informed as to what is going on 
and what is to go on, but who believed 
the conference was doomed to utter 

. The delegates from the ae f 

tries believed that it would fail. 
did not say so for publication, but 


i, -is what they actually believed. 
Paes correspondents who had been 











Works of the Western Eltatrle Company; the manufacturing department of the Bell System 


Economical Equipment 


Forty years ago the management of the Bell 
Telephone System organized for a supply of the 
apparatus which it foresaw would be required in 
the development of its new industry—telephone 
service. 


The telephone in some countries is the luxury 
of the rich, but in America it is used by practically 
all the people. This universal service is due in 
large measure to foresight in engineering and 
manufacture. 


Switchboards with millions of parts, other appa- 
ratus of highest efficiency, and all necessarily of 
complex and intricate design, cables and wires and 
a multitude of technical devices enable our country 
to lead the world in telephone service. 


All this telephone equipment is made in a factory 
which is recognized throughout the world as having 
the largest production and the highest standards of 
workmanship and efficiency. 


This factory, controlled through stock ownership 
by the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, has been for forty years the manufacturing 
department of the Bell System; with the result that 
the associated companies secure equipment of the 
highest development, made of the best materials, 
produced in accordance with the requirements of 
the public, and with the certainty of moderate costs. 

Economy in the Bell System begins with the 
manufacture of equipment. 


* Bei. System”® 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


directed toward Better Service 


. AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all 
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Holeproof Hosiery Company 
of Canada, Limited 
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Give your Buddy a Box of Holeproof 


Hosiery is one gift that every man welcomes, especially when it is Holeproof, famous 
tor its superior quality, smart style and unmatched durability. 


give Holeproof is to show: good judgment—for here isa gift that is as desitable as 
it is useful. Stores everywhere are offering Silk, Silk Faced, Silk and Wool, an 
Lisle Holeproof Hosiery for men, packed in attractive Christmas boxes. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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THIS GIRL IS A WONDER 


Do you want more money than you ever 
possessed? If so, learn to make nut and 
fruit . bonbons—the business will net you 
$90 to $300 per month. You can work 
from your own home; all who sample your 
bonbons become regular customers. Mary 
Elizabeth started her candy kitchen with 
$5.00, and has made a fortune. Cannot 
you do tikewise? L will tell you ail about 
the business and help you start, so you 
can become independent, Now is the psycho- 
logical time to make big money, as sugar 
ts cheaper and fine bonbons command phe- 
nomenal prices. Write to-day. Isabelle Inez, 
48 Morewood Building, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Adv. 
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BATTERIES 
Power Dependability 
Long Life 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
1888 PHILADELPHIA 19 

















Branches in 17 cities 





On Home 
Beautifying 
Sent Free 
Contains practical 
suggestions on how | 
to make your home! 
artistic, cheery and | 
inviting--explains how you can easily and| 
economically refinish and keep woodwork, 
furniture and floors in perfect condition. 


—Building?? 


This book tclls how to finish inexpensive soft 
woodsso they are as beautiful and artistic as hard 
wood, Tells just what materials to use—how 
to apply them—includes color card—gives cov- 
Goin aban cond Png r for 

ph y . ea free and postpaid fo* the name 
S. C JOHNSON & SON, Dept. A.L. 1, Racine. Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
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Railway Mail Clerks 


$1600 to $2300 Year 


HUNDREDS 


Commen education sufhcient. 
Ex-Service Men get first preference. 


Send coupon teday—SURE. / Address... .......0.06.-: VRCr ts tp odes 


# 
& garding preference to ex-service men. 


Steady Work, No Layoffs. Paid Vacations. (7 
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Franklin Institute, Dept. T 187, Rechester, N. Y. 

Sirs: Send me, without charge, 

7 (1) sample Railway Mail Clerk Ex- 
amination questions; (2) Schedule show- 

f ing places of all coming U. §. Govern- 
ment examinations; (3) list of many Gov- 
ernment jobs now open; (4) Information re- 
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| thing!” 


through the mill at Paris looked for. 
ward to a dreary grind of gathering 
uninspiring propaganda slush from 
cynical governmental publicity agents 
as to what had happened behind closed 
doors. It was to be the same old game, 
played in the same old way with the 
same old result. It was too bad but 
it was inevitable. Diplomacy was 
peculiarly a European game. _ It had 
always been played a certain way. It 
always would be. 

The next morning an American stoo} 
up in the conference hall and touched 
off a bomb. The American was Charles 
Evans Hughes, Secretary of State. The 
bomb he exploded was of American 
make and could not have been set off 
by any one other. than an American, 
The bomb was a public statement of 
America’s plan for a naval holiday, 

It was inconceivabie because it was 
| diplomacy and in diplomacy such things 
| have never been done. Never! When 
| the bomb went off interested delegates 
| were sitting low in their chairs smother. 
| ing yawns. They knew nothing of im 
| portance was to be said, for in addition 
to some 300 newspaper correspondents, 
representatives of the general public 
were there. Secretary Hughes, of 
course, would say something to the 
effect that he was glad to see them all 
and that they’d get together in private 
later and talk matters over. One of 
the most prominent veteran political 
writers of Washington was so certain 
of this that after the President's brief 
address of welcome he got up and left 
the hall, not caring to be bored with 
the meaningless formalities that would 
inevitably follow. 

Then the bomb went off. The explo- 
|}sion literally shook the world. It 
changed the mind, not only of Washing- 
ton, but of the entire world from bored 
pessimism to radiant hope. Tired men 
who had grown hard and _ hopeless 
watching the futile course of worl 
| diplomacy over a period of weary years 
came piling out of the building after 
the session was over, as volubly enth- 
siastic as college freshmen following a 
football victory. 

“They’re actually going to do some 
That word flashed over Wash- 
ington like a rushing wind. Wherever 
one went one found the conviction that 
the dawn of a new day was clearly 
visible in the dark sky of world affairs. 

What had happened? An American 
had risen in a typical American meet 
ing in the capital of America and talked 
a little cold turkey in a typical Amefi- 
can way. That was all. It was very 
little and yet it was everything. I 
revolutionized the thought of the world 
within the space of a few minutes 
turning certainty of failure into convic- 
tion of success; placing Hope high on 
the throne upon which Despair had 
ruled. 

And this is all that happened: At 
American talked out in meeting, sayimt 
simply in public to the represen 
nations of the world that America pre 
posed such and such things to Jessen 
the burden of armament expenditures. 
It was a little thing and yet it was4 
thing that only an American in Americt 
could have done. It broke the hypnote 














spell which Old World tradition 
east over Old World diplomats. 
It was the healing voice of A 
sounding clear in the pain-dulled 
of Old-World nations with whom 
incurable international disease 
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voice could reach those ears because no 
other national voice can sound a new 
note. 
The American voice can sound a new |i} 
note because America is a new thing in 
the world. America is not English or |} 
Irish or Scotch; it is not Welsh or |i 
French or German; it is not Russian |/f 
or Italian or Spanish. It is not old |} 
and yet it is not new. It has a blood |ff 
knowledge of all the ples of Europe /}f} 
and yet a national character and con- ||] 
sciousness that is distinct from any |} 
European nation. i] 
There are people who charge us with |}} 
being provincial. We occasionally ac- 
cuse ourselves of that fault. How |} 
absurd! We are the one nation which 
is not provincial—cannot be. An Eng- 
lishman is an Englishman. A French- 
man isa Frenchman. An Italian is an 






























eg r REALLY HAPPENED aT Panis. By Edward 
ee House and Charles Seymour. Charles 


ba? 


Italian. 
them and yet none of them. America 
is all the world re-born in a new nation 
and grown to adult strength in a new 
land measureably free from the stunt- 
ing influences of old traditions and 
hatreds. 

America, as a nation, is an example 
of that which is possible for the world. 
America stands as proof to the world 
that national antagonisms are not in- 
eradicable. 
the world have met and mingled and 


become as one. One freely admits that ||} 


there are scattered fragments of foreign 
metal which have not blended with the 
national alloy which is America. But 


the stubborn elements which will not || 


blend are fragments and that only. 


If the peoples of the world can live | 


together F accagger may 6 as Americans in 
America they can le 


nations in the world. 
world peace is no more impossible to- 
day than the dream of a successful 


composite nation, such as America has ||} 
become, was to the minds of the well |} 


informed of 300 years ago. 

The word America in the world today 
is synonymous 
America has done the world can do. 
Civilized America, living, is proof that 
the civilized world can live. 

But America must lead—not follow. 
America must teach—not imitate. For 
it is beginning to be seen that George 
Washington was more than the father 
of a new country. He was the father 
of a new and sane idea in an old, mad 
world; an idea that exists today as a 
promise of civilized life to a bewildered 


world which has traveled far down the | } 


dark, age-worn path that leads to the 
death of civilization. And the name 
of that idea is America. 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 21, 1921. 


Books Received 
History or THe 114TH ArTiiery. By Reese 
Amis, whose present address is The Tennes- 
ae Rosnetie, Tenn. Benson Printing Co., 
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But an American is all of 


In America the peoples of i 


gitimately be ex- |] 
pected to live together successfully as |/f 
The dream of |} 


with Hope. What || 








*Kamerad, Mit Souvenirs!” 


the 1914 Christmas truce up in Plugstreet Wood, 

Flanders? How, after six months of hatred and killing, 

Jerry and Tommy came up out of the ground, to shake 
and trade souvenirs and presents. 


Never in the history of the world was the fine, symbolic 
sentiment of Christmas so intense and clear as when those 
men risked their lives to exchange a “Merry Christmas” for 
“Kamerad” in the truce of that desolate morning. But they 
remembered to be practical: every gift, from the well-ra- 
tioned English, was of food; from the boche, in his drier, 
warmer trenches, came clothing. 


This Christmas we're all back home again; but times are 
almost as hard as they were in 1914; so why not, like those 
men, remember to be practical? Why not tell the family and 
friends to give you things you can use: shirts and socks and 
ties and underclothing? They, or you, can get every item 
you want from Wilson Bro’s complete line of furnishings; 
and still have enough francs left for a bit of the bon, illegal 
vin blank, too. 


Rite i514 the stories the Old-timers used to tell about 
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Pictures Out of the Past 


(Continued from page 5) 


where, we hear, became “debating clubs” 
of bitter political differences. In this 
situation the politicians quickly per- 
ceived their opportunity ‘ona bent every 
effort to herd the returned soldiers into 
rival camps. 

The two illustrations from Harper’s 
Weekly that accompany this article are 
tokens of how Union veterans were be- 
ing exploited for political profit in the 
year just preceding the Cincinnati meet- 
ing. Behold how in Philadelphia the 
Republican chiefs gathered a conven- 
tion of Boys in Blue from all over the 
North and displayed them in a torch- 
light procession. Behold next how in 
New York City the following week the 
Democratic chiefs countered with a 
“Grand Demonstration of the Democ- 
racy,” with a general presiding and the 
soldiers and sailors again in a torch- 
light parade as the big feature of the 
show. 

These were demonstrations of na- 
tional interest, but what happened in 
the larger cities differed only in scale 








from the sort of thing that was going 
on in every tiny village. And it wrought 
havoc in every Grand Army post, big 


| and little, in the land. 


Most of the ex-service men who took 
part in these pub- 


In Cincinnati in 1869 the committee 
on resolutions reported to the delegates 
the following public declaration: 

“Resolved, that whatever suspicion of 
political nature may have heretofore 
attached to the Grand Army of the Re- 
public as to its being a political organi- 
zation, we hereby declare it above and 
independent of all partisan feeling 
and action, and actuated only by a de- 
termination to sustain to the fullest 
extent the principles so clearly defined 
in the rules and regulations adopted by 
the National Encampment, and embrae- 
ing only the patriotic duties enjoined by 
charity, fraternity and loyalty to flag 
and country.” 

<The resolution was adopted by unan- 
imous vote, and the constitution revised 
accordingly. To the rules and regula- 
tions the following paragraph then was 
added: 

“No officer or comrade of the Grand 
Army of the Republic shall, in any man- 
ner, use this organization for partisan 
purposes, and no discussion of partisan 
questions shall be permitted at any of 
its meetings; nor shall any nominations 
for political offices be made.” 

Although this wise legislation went 
into immediate effect, its benefits at first 
seemed slight; in- 





lic spectacles ap- 
pear to have been 
the instruments 
rather than the 
instigators of the 
shows; most of 
them had had 
their fill of 
marching in war- 
time, and these 
torchlight pa- 
rades were be- 
coming decidedly 
a bore. At the 
same time it was 
also becoming ap- 


hardest. 





became almost extinct. 
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in 1890. Mr. Cushing describes But the “in 
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appear in next week’s issue. et pou 2 a 

whole blame for 








parent that popu- 

lar sentiment was turning against ex- 
service men as a class, for just this 
sort of thing—methods too noisy and 
aggressive on the part of some of the 
veterans in their efforts “to inetulcate 
a proper appreciation of their services 
to the country.” 

Grand Army posts, in those days, 
sometimes made direct nominations for 
offices and took no pains to conceal the 
fact. And even more frequently a ma- 
jority of the personnel of a post would 
declare themselves for a candidate not 
as members of the Grand Army but as 
a Club of Boys in Blue. To the public 
this discrimination was frequently a lit- 
tle too fine’to appreciate. 

Meanwhile, the Democrats began to 
resign from the Grand Army in droves, 
for, as one of the veterans expresses it, 
“they didn’t want to be the tail on a 
Republican kite.” Many posts died; all 
of them dwindled, and it became almost 
impossible to start new ones. 

“Do nothing that has the slightest 
political complexion.” Why? Let the 
tables of enrollment in the Grand Army 
give you the answer. They will show 
you that scheming politicians not only 
can rip your organization to hits, but 
that these same plotters can keep your 
organization in a state of semi-paralysis 
for a decade after you have taken 
proper action to piece the bits together 
and rebuild it. 





thus retarding 
the Grand Army’s progress in those 
early days. Another mistake, made in 
desperation in 1869 and corrected in 
haste in 1871, was the adoption of a rit- 
ual calling for a ranking of the mem- 
bers, somewhat after the fashion of a 
secret society, into grades. The lowli- 
est of these was that of Recruit, who 
could not open his mouth in meeting 
until after two months, when he became 
a Soldier. Then another six months 
must pass before he attained the dignity 
of Veteran. 

“Let nothing arise that can disturb 
your comradeship.” Again, the history 
of the Grand Army can show us what 
and why. 

In addition to the deep disturb 
ances of comradeship by political fric- 
tion, which took so many years to over- 
come, the Grand Ariny had to learn by 
costly experience to make itself thor- 
oughly democratic. As time went on 
all members were ranked as free and 
equal comrades, regardless of theif 
former military titles or previous con- 
dition of servitude. But this did not 
come about until experience—the 


system as the bitterest pill of all—em . 


forced the lesson. 


A trustworthy indication of how the 
land lay, and of why such a bluse 


the grade system was ever 
may be found in this list, the rank‘ 
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call of the Grand Army’s first con- 
vention: 

39 generals. 

55 colonels. 


1 chaplain. 

18 sergeants. 

3 privates. 

Little wonder that the three buck 
privates in that assembly, like the re- 
eruits in the grade system that was 
instituted later dared not open their 
mouths. Time corrected all this. Fi- 
nally there came a day when privates 
and drummer boys succeeded generals 
to the honor of ming Commander 
in Chief; and today the Grand Army is 
as thoroughly democratic as the Legion. 

But even as the wiles of politicians 
checked the progress of the Grand Army 
in its beginnings, so did the natural dis- 
trust of the doughboy arise against’ a 
secret organization whose councils ap- 
peared so top-heavy with rank. Add 
to this the fact that thousands of po- 
tential recruits to the organization were 
young men of limited means who were 
extremely busy in hard times trying to 
scratch together a living. Then on top 
of this hear next that many Grand 
Army byes barred from membership 
all candidates who could not show that 
they had seen service in the front line 
trenches. Do you wonder then that for 
so many years the mass of veterans of 
the war remained if not suspicious, at 
least apathetic, about joining? 

Remember, too, that their suspicions 
were not immediately put at rest when 
a handful of Grand Army men met in 
Cincinnati in 1869 and declared the 
organization “above and independent” 
of politics. For that convention re- 
elected John A. Logan, a major general, 
who also at the time held political office 
as a Republican Congressman, its Com- 
mander in Chief, and made another 
office holder of the same party, then Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin, Senior Vice-Com- 
mander. Popular as these men were, 
and able as leaders, they would have 
been barred from office in the Legion. 

And General John A. Logan, member 
of Congress, was much more conspicu- 
ous a figure than that description seems 
to indicate. He was in fact one of the 
most famous political orators of his 
day, and the man who only the year 
before had placed in nomination, at the 
national Republican convention in Chi- 
cago, the name of Ulysses S. Grant as 
the Republican candidate for President. 

The Grand Army had officially and 
god declared itself out of polities, 
ut many thousands of veterans con- 
tinued to identify the organization by 
the looks of things with the policies of 
the Republican party. Perhaps they 
were wrong, and that in any event they 
should have made exceptions in the case 
of General Grant, who had not disclosed 
what his politics were until the eleventh 
hour—but “on the looks of things” they 
were not much to be blamed. At least, 
it may seem so to us, who have pru- 
dently profited in framing our consti- 
tution by the experience of the past. 

American Legion Addresses 

All divisions of tional Hea rs, 
National A ng Seminiesial tiiets x 
Owsley, National Director), and American 
Legion Auxiliary (Miss Pauline C. Curnick, 
National Executive Secretary) ; National Head- 
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Precedents for Compen- | 
sation 
(Continued from page 6) 


yearling heifers or steers, in case he 
should remain in the Army one year, 
and in like proportion for a shorter 
time; 20 two-year-old neat cattle in 
case he should remain two years, and 
20 three-year-old neat cattle for the 
entire three years’ service, in each case 
to be paid at the expiration of term of 
service.” 

Lest it be argued that these rewards 
were only given as inducements to enter 
the service and thus may not properly 
be omer with the proposed awards 
under the pending Adjusted Compensa- 
tion Bill, which would be after-the-war 
awards, historical accuracy impels the 
recording of the fact that the veterans 
of the Revolution also received after 
the war compensation which is directly 
comparable to the compensation to 
which veterans of the World War be- 
lieve they are entitled. 

In 1778, Washington recommended 
that the Continental Congress pass a 
law giving officers half pay for life. 
On August 17, 1779, Congress recom- 
mended to the separate States that they 
pay the officers half pay for life and 

ive proper rewards to soldiers as well. 
t also recommended that the States 
give pensions to the widows of soldiers 
killed in the service. In December, 
1782, Congress, in lieu of half pay for 
life, granted officers full pay for five 
years and enlisted men full pay for 
four months. 

Careful reading of the preceding 
paragraph is recommended to those 
who now oppose on patriotic grounds 
payment of adjusted compensation to 
World War veterans. The first Ameri- 
can furnished a precedent which con- 
founds the penny-wise patriots of to- 
day. who think soldiers would. be de- 
filed by accepting from their Govern- 
ment money which would no more than 
recompense them for a part of the 
losses they sustained by reason of their 
service. 

It should be recorded here that the 
number of pensioners of the War of the 
Revolution was 95,753, of whom 32,287 
were widows. They received a total of 
$65,846,640, and $15,000,000 additional 
was paid to the invalids of the War of 
the Revolution—the disabled men of 
that war. 

Coming to the next American War, 
we find an unusual record of belated 
national gratitude. The men who 
served in the War of 1812 did not re- 
ceive financial recognition until fifty- 
six years later. The reason for this 
is explained in General Upton’s book, 
mentioned before, as follows: 

“Partly through the violent opposi- 
tion to the war, but more especially 
through the dissatisfaction attending 
its feeble and disastrous prosecution, 
the soldiers who fought for the honor 
of their flag were never able to inspire 
the respect and affection which were so 
freely bestowed by the people on the 
soldiers of the Revolution. 

“In 1871, however, the just and 
natural desire to reward the nation’s 
defenders found expression in the law 
of February 14, which bestowed a pen- 
sion upon every survivor who had 
served sixty days.” 

Although so tardy in meeting this 





obligation, the Government tried to 
make amends by enlarging the benefits 
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and increasing the number of benefi- 
ciaries, so that the total number of 
those sharing in benefits up to 1877 was 
35,368. The total sum awarded before 
the century ended to veterans of the 
War of 1812 was $45,000,000. 

Compensation promised in advance 
was the rule in the Mexican War of 
1846. In that year Congress passed a 
law providing every soldier, volunteer 
or regular, who had enlisted for twelve 
months with a bounty, on receiving an 
honorable discharge, of 160 acres of 
land or the equivalent of $100 in treas- 
ury scrip bearing interest at six per- 
cent. oldiers of less than a year’s 
service were given a bounty of forty 
acres of land or $25 in scrip. In addi- 
tion to these bounties, veterans of the 
Mexican War received as pensions 
$33,483,309 in the next fifty-six years. 

Legionnaires will see in the optional 
bounty plan offered Mexican War vet- 
erans—either land or treasury certifi- 
cates—a legitimate precedent for the 
Legion’s plan of optional compensation, 
which includes not only choice of land 
or treasury certificates, but other bene- 
fits abreast of modern developments. 

The Civil War is so comparatively 
recent that most Americans are fa- 
miliar with the generous treatment 
which the nation has extended to its de- 
fenders in the way of pension benefits. 
But the “price on patriotism” opponents 
of compensation for World War vet- 
erans seem to have forgotten that this 
Government gfperonsly and justly of- 
fered financial inducements to the men 

hting in that war while the war was 

ll being fought. On July 22, 1861, 
President Lincoln signed the law call- 
ing for a half million volunteers. Sec- 
tion 5 of that law specified that upon 
easton of his enlistment period the 
volunteer should receive trayel pay, 
and should receive further, “if he shall 
have served for a period of two years, 
or during the war, if sooner ended, the 
sum of $100.” 

The first volunteers of the Civil War 
were promised their “bonus” when they 
enlisted. In 1862 Congress passed ‘a 
law for the raising of 100,000 infantry- 
men and stipulated that each recruit 
should receive one month’s pay and a 
bounty of $25 upon being mustered in. 


Toward the end of 1862 the first draft . 


law was put into effect and the gov- 
ernors of the respective States were 
ordered to cause an enrollment to be 
made by the assessors in each county 
of all men between the ages of 18 and 
45, giving grounds for exemption, if 
any. It is a matter of historical record 
that this ‘first draft law was never 
executed. Instead, seventy-two regi- 
be ya of bors ang 2s cay as drafts 
a ing men, were per- 
mitted to 2 raised for the period of 
nine months. From that time until the 
end of the war, the system of bounties 
and hired substitutes was je os ed, 
The Civil War bounties ad given 
proof of public recognition of the jus- 
of compensating the man who bears 
war's risks and dangers while his 
bors remain at home. That prin- 

has never yet been repudiated by 
sentiment in the United States. 

e efforts of World War veterans to 
obtain adjusted compensation are not 
in this country’s history. On 
contrary, they are made upon his- 
precedents which utterly con- 

found the a mts of those who re- 
Peat their shatew sophistry ‘that ac- 
of compensation now would 
a price paid for patriotism. 
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The Who’s Who on the New C..-in-C. 


(Continued from page 7) 


the ‘Union in percent of membership 
gain in 1921 over 1920. 

Besides the remarkable State legis- 
lative program and the famous Serv- 
ice and Compensation Drive put over 
during MacNider’s administration as 
State Commander, two other outstand- 
ing features were the German cattle 
shipment and the attempt of a post to 
hold a Legion celebration on a day on 
which Germany celebrates a ‘victory 
over the French in the Franco-Prussian 
war. 

German farmers in South Dakota 
shipped a trainload of cattle through 
Iowa last March, explaining the ship- 
ment was to furnish food for starving 
German babies. Legionnaires at Sioux 
City and in other towns in northwest 
Iowa had reason to believe the cattle 
were going to Germany to be turned 
over to the French as a part of in- 
demnity payments, and lodged vigorous 
protests with everybody concerned. This 
caused intense bitterness between Ger- 
man sympathizers and Legion men, and 
excitement was at fever pitch for sev- 
eral days. Both sides appealed to Com- 
mander MacNider, who, because he was 
the State Legion leader, was made the 
target of a flood of scorching letters 
before he ever issued a statement. He 
answered several communications, one 
from a misguided st adjutant who 
was later canned by his post, with char- 
acteristic forcefulness, and then issued 
a statement on which he stood firmly and 
told all where to get off. It read: 

“Our attitude should be simply that 
if these cattle, as we are told by Legion 
men in South Dakota and Western 
Iowa, are being sent over in order to 
help Germany pay her indemnity to 
France, we should protest against it, 
inasmuch as America should not be 
contributing toward the help of a coun- 
try with which we are still at war. If, 
as these German sympathizers say, this 
shipment is really being sent over to 
help the civilian population and the 
cattle are really used for that purpcse, 
we should not interfere. It was the 
opinion of Monahan Post of Sioux City, 
which first brought the matter to our 
attention, that if these German sym- 
pathizers really wished to help the 
starving children of Europe they should 
sell these cattle and send the money 
through regularly constituted agencies 
already operating for that purpose. 

“America seems quick to forget, but 
we can always be assured that these 
Germans are not going to pass by any 
opportunities to spread their propa- 
ganda.” 

Commander MacNider told the post 
that wanted to celebrate a German vic- 
tory under the guise of a Legion affair 

int blank that such action would not 

sanctioned by the department. The 
argument waxed furious for several 
weeks and posts nearby even threatened 
to invade the town and stop the cele- 
bration by force. The post commander 
denied all the charges against his post 
and took Commander MacNider to task 
in a scathing letter, pleading that he 
was as good an American citizen as 
anybody. The Commander replied, in 


part: 

“It has been. my experience that when 
people accused of disloyal motives be- 
gin to demand their rights as American 
citizens they have something to con- 
ceal. No one questions your ican 


citizenship nor your rights as citizens 
and ex-service men, but we do tell you 
that the name of The American Legion 
shall not be used in connection with any 
affair of which there can be the slight- 
est suspicion of disloyalty or grounds 
for discredit to the Legion as a whole, 
The members of your post, whether 
they believe themselves right or wrong, 
have no right to cast any shadow over 
the good name of the organization 
which comprises in Iowa alone 50,000 
ex-service men and women, who are stil] 
serving their country as citizens, and 
intend to see that it stays the way they 
fought for it to stay—American. 
good name of The American Legion is 
too big and too fine for you to tamper 
with, and the Department of Iowa does 
not intend that you shall soil it by any 
act of even implied disloyalty.” 

The date of the Legion celebration 
was changed. 

Iowa has no large cities as cities go 
in the East but has hundreds upon 
hundreds of small towns and 572 Legion 
posts in the department. When Mac. 
Nider was state commander he was 
flooded with invitations to speak before 
various posts, and accepted all he pos- 
sibly could. Bad train connections on 
branch lines, long drives and long waits 
in dark stations on bitterly cold nights, 
miserable hotel accommodations and 
other inconveniences had no terrors for 
him. He went night after night, speak- 
ing for post after post, shaking hands, 
cheering the disabled, picking up cases 
to shoot to headquarters and making 
countless friends for the Legion among 
those who were not in the service. 

The Commander is an enthusiastic 
member of La Societé des 40 Hommes 
et 8 Chevaux. With J. Ray Files of 
Fort Dodge, Past Vice Comimander 
Murphy of the Iowa Department, Chap- 
lain Tom Toberts and State Adjutant 
James F. Barton, he journeyed to Vir- 
ginia, Minn., last April to take the 
work. Then they returned to Iowa to 
pass it on and initiations and organiza- 
tion of voitures in the eleven Congres- 
sional districts of Iowa were made a 
side feature of the Service and Com- 
pensation Drive. The Commander fre 
quently led the assaults on the victims 
in person, marched in the weird pa- 
rades, fired fusillades from a huge pis- 
tol, applied the idles, gave the 
feeds, and made himself generally 
handy at inflicting all the other forms 
of torture. Iowa went to Kansas City 
with the largest 40 and 8 membership 
in the country. The Commander also 
helped launch the Auxiliary in Iowa, 
which had the largest delegation of any 
State at the national Auxiliary con- 
vention. 

Commander MacNider is_ greatly 
amused over the reports in the news- 
Earere about his being wounded at St 

ihiel. A stray bullet struck him m 
the hand, knocking him down. 
hand was dressed at a first aid station 
and he went on with his duties, Later 
in Paris he ran into a bunch of fellows, 
who had never heard a hostile gun 
boasting of how they had won the wat, 
so he put on a wound chevron. Some 
his friends happened to meet. him and 
raised such a fuss he refused to tal 
the chevron off. Thus the reports, 

The only noisier ovation, compa 
tively, than that given Pershing 
Foch by the National Convention, | 
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writer has ever heard, was the one ac- 
corded ge agers when “" M | ry 
+3 was 5s commander of Iowa an | kin ( oat 
fen mounted to the platform after his ab- 0. es 
egion sence in France. The Legionnaires, 
th a his own buddies, jumped up on their 
slight. chairs, hurled their hats and coats in 
ounds the air and cheered like mad for several 
whole. minutes. , 
hether When MacNider’s name was being 
vrong mentioned for national commander, a 
y over big Montanan questioned him: 
zation “Some of these guys against you say 
50,000 you ain’t got no education; how about 
, 4999 . 
- “Well, I had a good chance once,” 
y they laughed MacNider, “but I fell down on 
The it.” 
rion is “Where?” 
amper “Harvard.” 
a does The Montanan backed off a few steps, 
y any squared himself with feet apart and 
arms akimbo, and looked MacNider 
ration over from head to foot. enough for 
“Say,” he growled, “we’re for you, and very stylish. Send 
les go all right, but don’t hand us any of that the coupon now. 
upon bunk, buddy.” tinatatin . Guaranteed Storm-Proof 
on Commander MacNider tells this one Moleskin cloth is @ smooth, soft finished 
ac- on himself. While oy egy a huge ota Nsplendidy weer. Made tubes 
e was Legion mass meeting in an Iowa town ee 
before he remarked that he was a soldier, not pany + By Fancy, Plaid back 
€ pos an orator. boy aly shower proof Pure 
ms on “Hell,” exclaimed a big ex-buck in aishotin Leather esownesly. 34tod6. 
waits the rear of the hall, “he wasn’t a sol- sega aS monthly, Total $14.50. 
rights, dier, he was an adjutant.” 
5 8 This, MacNider says, cured him of 6 Months to Pa 
rs for using that excuse thereafter. Learn to bay the Elmer Richerde way. 
speak- When MacNider reached Mason City | ay - Oy Te ee 
hands, several days after he was elected, he Money back if you ask for it. No 
) cases was met by most of the inhabitants of charge for 
naking the town and the entire surrounding Send 
among country. A band played, ple yelled 
e. and cheered, he was placed at the head Diae"h eaten cits besanin. Sho cnn 
siastic of a long parade and escorted to his $1.00 P. O. order or a dollar bill. 
les. of home. That evening he was a ase eeaeeeeeeede 
les ored guest at a reception which, he ° 
nander says, we appreciated more than any Elmer Richards Co. 
Chap- other affair that has been or ever will | Dept. 9259 West 35th Street, Chicago, Hil. 
— be held ie un because it came from L enclose $1.00. Send Moleskin Cloth Coat, No. P-15. woe 
0 Vir- the home fo $Blad....0,rceseesees If I am not satisfied when I receive ae ge ae 
ce the A Danish woman, resident of Mason spo cost 5 cam votaen 1 ont ot oy Meee: ee ana ae 
wa to City and an admirer of the Commander, with coupon, $2.25 monthly. Total price, $14.50. coding i 
aniza- observed, “Ain’t it grand to have the mall month, 
ngres- president of the League of Nations gees. 
ade a right here?” ME ET eee ES © ECT Ne Se Fe 
Com- Among the first things Commander 
er fre- MacNider did after he was elected was 
‘ictims to go to his room at the Muehlebach PT ES = 
rd P& | Hotel in Kansas City and telephone his 
ge mother at his home in Mason City. She 
e is the president of The American Le- | pO,cccsssssssmssssneeenessee Seg e x ; 
era = Auxiliary unit oan _ — fie Tk ade 
0 achieved prominence during the war by EX-SERVICE MEN AS OUR 
s City his work in charge of Liberty Loan 
ership | drives in Towa. r 12 or 24 Months WANTED pexaanenr reruesertarves 
r Close friends of Commander Mac- | Establish Permanent Factory - Te - U 
lows, Nider call him “Jack.” He does not TO PAY oR. wen Repeater bread i Aa 
of any know how the nickname started, but For any active mee he bond fered a spe ' 
y con- thinks his father responsible. Sed Rectangs selling Sher 05 Fer Stee. HAVE A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 
For a joke, Legionnaires at Atlantic, The Liberty Plan Howard Marsh, New Y ork, took our 
rreatly Towa, “arrested” the Commander and of Partial Payments pent euevnbusintas A on 
news- several other state officials and locked is the best way to buy securities from one ae btadshing out in otber towns 
at St them in the county jail, then let them out me te with sub-agencies. 
nS vehi one with orders to te a a Write for Booklet B-S9 YOU CAN DO WHAT THIS BUDDY DID 
gantlet composed of 150 husky Iowa o,° If you want a real chance like thie, write us 
station vets in double line facing each other, Russell Securities today — We are opening new territory every- 
Later each with a belt in hand to apply to the CORPORATION where—why not your 
ellows  runner’s anatomy as he galloped along. Cunard Building J. M. PITKIN & COMPANY 
n fired, All ran except MacNider. He refused 25 Broadway New York City 358@ COMMERCIAL BLDG, NEWARK,N.Y. 
ah Bray oe cell, whessupen wa was Bek La Sastre Ee = , 
and he was finally dra out. ee - “ 
== Then he put up such a wrestling match, An Sdeal Christmas Gitt 
. & man after man who got and do ‘soa 
ne his reach, that when he had to . the 
quit from sheer exhaustion, his com- || 
tades decided to let him off and cheered | Our sew Catalog, full Mustrated, free 2 sil 
4 oh, ——— through without a | $'%5: idk Gold $750. 12K Gold $16.00. ij ® Today. "REPRESENTATIVES 
C. K. GROUSE co. Menn pro a tng 6624 Edmond St. Tacony, Phila.. Pe 


a Commander MacNider smokes, shaves 
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OUR PRICE 
While they last 


Keep one of’ these safety revolvers in rour\ 
home and be fully protected against burglars, 
thieves and hold up men. It’s a terrible 
right to wake up in the night—hear noises 
lownstairs or in the next room—and realize 
our neglect has left you wholly UNPRO- 
TECTED. 
Buy one of these revolvers and be always 
SULLY PROTECTED. Handsome _ blue 
steel_ gunmetal finish, HAS DOUBLE 
3AFETY and is practically “FOOL-PROOF” 
gainst accidents. Perfect grip, accurate 
um. Rifled barrel, hard rubbered checkered 
trips, safety lever. Holds 7 cartridges. 
Small, compact, lies flat and will not bulge 
out pocket. SHOOTS THE FAMOUS 
COLT AUTO CARTRIDGES. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Order today. Just send your name and address 
and say which revolver you want. 
$9.75 


No. 401 is 25 calibre, 7 shot. Regular 


price $22.50 
CES Sis Gib th hs wok ode o one 
N py 16. Same style as above only 
re. Seven shots. Regular price 
$25.00. Our price only.. ............ 
No. 8or is larger size, 32 calibre mil- 
itary model, 10 shot, extra magazine $ 00 
FREE (worth $1.50). Regular price ip 
$25.00. Our special price only 
All goods guaranteed Brand New 

Don’t wait. Absolute satisfaction guaran- 
teed after examination or money back. 
Order this bargain today. Write clearly 
your name, address and the Number of the 
Revolver you want to order. SEND NO 
CASH. Ne ship by return mail. Pay 





Postman, on arrival, our price, plus postage. 
Send for free catalogue 


PARAMOUNT TRADING CO. 





34 b Woat 28th St., 











Now York City 


himself, is five feet ten inches tall, 
weighs 163 pounds, has light hair, blue- 
gray eyes, a fighting jaw and a high, 
wide forehead, usually wears a gray 
suit with tan shoes, a white shirt with 
soft collar, dark tie and crush hat, is 
fond of theaters, reads omnivorously, 
wears no jewelry, is a strong believer 
in the church, is a Rotarian and a mem- 
ber of numerous other civic organiza- 
tions, is president of a million-dollar 
investment company and. feels that 
those able to pay taxes for adjusted 
compensation should be most willing to 
pay them 

He is a thirty-second degree Mason 
and a Shriner, is always courteous, but 
knows how to get mad, will go the limit 
for a buddy if the buddy will go the 
same route for him, hates four flushers 
and mushers, has a good platform 
speaking voice but does not like to make 
speeches, has his hair cut seldom be- 
cause he has so little hair to grow, says 
the buck privates won the war, says it 
is the spirit that prompted a man to 
enter the service that counts rather 
than the circumstances after his enlist- 
ment, writes a legible hand but likes to 
print and can do it faster than the 
average ‘man can write, and was one of 
the first to come out unqualifiedly for 
adjusted compensation. 

He is fond of all kinds of sports, 
likes music, has toured all over the 
world both in the hold and up top side, 
can always give fifty-seven reasons why 
Iowa, the State of his birth and home, 
is the best State in the land but likes 
all the States and prizes his innumer- 
able friends in every one; speaks soldat 
French fluently, says he is glad, for the 
sake of the Legion, Franklin D’Olier 
defeated him for national commander 
at Minneapolis two years ago, believes 
in mixing constantly with Legionnaires 
and all other ex-service men, and is 
proud of the fact he shook hands with 
every one of the nearly 800 Legion- 
naires he led in the unknown soldier’s 
funeral procession at Washington. 


Keeping Step With 
the Legion 


(Continued from page 9) 


are up and at ’em all the time. They 
have done something and they are do- 
ing something. If yours is a live post, 
elect officers who will carry on—maybe 
the same officers. If the old ones are 
so good that they should be retained 
and they want to refuse to run again 
because of personal business don’t listen 
to them. If yours is a dead post elect 
new officers—and don’t pick duds. The 
men we elect now are going to be with 
us throughout the year. They will 
make, or unmake, their posts. 

Like most advice these words are 
likely to be disregarded by those who 
need it most. The live posts will carry 
on. They don’t need counsel. The 
members of a dead post are most likely 
to be disinterested and apathetic. 

If you are a member of a dead post, 
if you are inclined to be indifferent and 
apathetic, it’s your duty to snap out of 
it. It’s your duty to go to the annual 
meeting of your post and put over the 
best men for the job. If your post isn’t 
a live one you can make it a live - 
by doing your part. 

We indicated that the responsibility 
for the success of a post is on its officers. 
The responsibility for its officers is on 








the membership. It gets back to YOU. 








All three for the 
usual price of one 


The narrow silk knit tie with em- 
broidered dots is all the rage on 





Michigan Boulevard. Fashionable 
city men everywhere are wearing 
them. They tie up exactly right 
for the new stylish collars. Col rs 
rich brown, dark blue and _ black 
with harmonizing dots Closely 
knitted. Special band insures easy 
tying and long wear. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Pay the postman only $1.65 plus few 
cents postage on arrival If they aren’t 
the greatest tie values you ever saw, 
return them We will refund money, ip 
full, at once. Send in your order now, 


GASSMAN BROTHERS 
Dept.312-A, 3014 E. 92d St., Chicage 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


AcenOATIN 


Certified mined Public Acc Accountants in ts 
are earning $3,000 to $10,000 a year. We t-ain you t 
time for C. P. A. 
unde: pt vision of W Ces 
¢ former Com troller @ and Patan nicer of iol a 








by mail 
accou! Tae ge 











P.A., f 
tor of the Illinois ety of Cor rtified Public m. and of the 
“Cc. . A" ‘8, inctuting members of the of Ac 
LaSaile Extension University i 12361-HA, 

The Largest Business Training heat Institution Un the Wi 





AGENTS: $8 a Day 


New — -BLAST COAL-OIL BURNER 
Turns any 
coal or wood 
stove into 
a gas stove. 





Perfect for cooking, baking, heating. Absolvtely safe. Cheaper 
than coal and a thousand times more convenient. Installed 
in a few minutes. Fits any stove. Low priced. Tremendous 
selling opportunity. Write quick for terms. 


U. S. MFG. CO., Dept. 106, Columbus, Ohio 


U.S.Gov't Standard Flanne eae 


10" Ounce 0.D. 





this Khakionly. Sizes 1s to 17, Mall oostal or let 
. Color. only. ‘0 ail vos 

ee sow while this offer lasts 
F. V. FRANKEL, Dept. F-812. 353 Fitth Ave., N. Y.G 








CIGARETTE EJECTOR 


Just press 
Saves 


Something new in “smoke”’ cases. 
the button, that’s all. Works perfectly. 
time. Act quick for the 
Xmas season—send $1.50 
for sample of this popular 
seller. Agents write for ex- 
clusive territory proposition 
—do it now before your terri- 
tory is sold. Big money. 
“Ejector’’ cases made to re- 
tail from $1.00 to $15.00 


The Lyons Level & Tool Co. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


New Zealand Rege—Fiecaioh Giante— 
PROFITS, PAY ii. 50 70 $8 EACH. 


Also Cavies, Mink, Skunk, Fox, 
Etc. Easily raised any where. 2- 
page Catalog and Contract 
Illustrated book, “COMMON SENSE RABBIT RAISE 
quarterly journal, and copy of America's ‘ing small 
magazine, all for 10 cents. Address 


OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., 1913 0. E, Bidg., Kaneae Ci M 
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Brushing Up on the Toothbrush Question 


According to European writers, the A.E.F. carried more toothbrushes per 
capita than any other army, any other place, any other time. 








with em- 
ashionable Besides having one or more for his teeth, every buck carried at least one 
ely rhe to use on the old gat. 
x: A bird being borne away on a stretcher would rather have left his wallet 
= "Sc || behind than his toothbrush, 
NEY Shining up on the molars was a clean-cut setting up exercise. A good 
‘hey area time was had by all when there was sufficient water for all hands to cleanse 


| ever saw, 


ewe the pearly grinders. 














ss Chicage And, all mess sergeants please pipe down, it's a fact that when we couldn't 
get H,O to use on the toothpick traps, we used to hie away and brush them 
with the greaseball's issue of soft drink, sometimes referred to as coffee. 
Give a tired buck, just out of the danger zone, some running water, a 
os toothbrush and paste and his morale soared. Take away his 
ae molar cutlery and he was down in the mouth, so to a he 
7 bg speak. “627 Waraia ses New Vork City. 
ies } Nowadays we all can have our old reliable toothpaste—Pep- I would like to see advertised with us: 
formation sodent—which already carries two service stripes for ad- . 
Chicago pinisine Tages Weekly. Cees =a8 Gets Ais c's «ous 0 soo Reae cheba oenc suc 6eantens 
ae 1S EES Se aR RESO 90 eaten 
= What we need now is a regular toothbrush. Because ....--.sseereveveees Oise entnan, eee eee ee eee eee eee : 
Forward the five million—what make of toothbrushes did you ORME ci cables ak Seked Uo aa. cv Rae ON cata hs bis Sad ca hee 
hs tote over there—and why? paiie 
Pres: Brush both ways with the coupon. It ie curved to fit the |p ee 
ea; 1 or by ROU TSR ARO eg 
Rs cur age, eint ont ae tis veadere of the Weekly lama eslcomen and would like to see the following manufacturer ad- 
stale should have couponitis. vertise with us 
» Chic stitial velocmnen—lat'e hogs tareraeetGh ewend. © 4k) > pee cee cise eeme.... 455 0) me ee 
eee So 5S Sis 25. ad debe s Sect 

















































e ‘BE IT RESOLVED, that wtth a firm belief tn the ° 
ACH ralue of our magazine—THE AMERICAN LEGION 
WEEKLY—as a national advertising medium; wtth th 
, oat realization that due to limtted subscription price and 
. Shirts constantly incr: cost of production, the émprove- 
Advertisers support I i And tell stble out eeendl cathe _ oR h b q 
‘or us—Lat's reciprocate. pos: throug! them so by ' 
peepee a WEEKLY.” Or tell the same thing to that increased advertising revenue depends primarily the salesman or 1 whem you ue nel trekiolt My ; 
upon our support of advertisers in the WEEKLI—we 4 
. hereby pledge our support and our patronage, as tndi- SCHOOLS AND INSTRUCTION 
or abtt cesvereseneee 17 viduals, and as an organization, to those advertisers A MNOD. .. AME odes ebiserawutriis : 
n Sais who use the columns of our official magazine—THE Vv Btatitute. ....--eceesenecsensees ae | i 
Now. —, Battery Company....... 14 AMERICAN LEGION WEBKLY.” Ye iiten College of Law............ a 
- mains Com Inside Front Cover Resolution passed unanimously at the Second omen treme School : peRaes » " 
f not Autocar en. bas ie ree National Convention of The American Legion. vv La alle Extension Univers se “1 # | 
Only eee AND ERRSCA TIONS niversity , eee 
ner @& ToT. , Ae, on oy! sag cmesese ss Bt sie 4 
| or let Ww Publishing Go... Bic’: into ie Rae's Ab ational Danci MRtaaas ssc + 005es hee } 
V Flour City Ornamental! Iron Co... ... . 4 V Patterson Civil Service Sohool................ , 
YG sn eid. <n!esu conver ViB. Gutter & i -acatansic*oseres-: sail VVVWilliam Chandler Peak. nnn... 00000702" 4 
er Sha wr eK Seren Honor Framing 21 fact haa 
; Jews. . 25d om Viohn Pc hek Rronse & iron Go. bnboetees ht 
COD FC inbetic ines pts ; _..-.- 14 WW Redding & Co... > DiI. 13) VV¥VSweene mot Au actor iii qh H 
& Phillips Sp WP Ge Wh. OO, BER Peek koe ce ences 16 V The Tulloss Se Sehool., , . 
15 MEDICINAL ; 
t press w & Rubber Co veeee 19 ON ee a ] 
Saves > - : .s ae weenie RAMIMOR. 5... 2... nce ecccess snes BO 17 
Mig. Co... ... Bota gs Sree “MEN'S WEAR me 
nee OF. -- 21 VP. V. Frankel ' 
Mi. Co..... Gassman Bros 
Securities Corporation 21 Hart, Schaffner & Mats 2 
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Aomeny AND nirING MATERIAL, 
Crane & ie Co. 











uesc! —e OO. 5.08 se vaes oes sone jie as ; 
M4 oy ; . Waterman S. “CR Ae ae Back Cover yo 
22 L « TRLEPHONE AND <4 APH 

merican Telephone & OO ..ceccses 13 
Wie Bees Bare Food Co. ne RTE WN OFFICE APPLIANCES, SUPPLIES TOILET NECESSITIES ; 
a NSIGNIA, MEMORIALS The Globe-Wernicke Co... . «6... 666 e ec caeee ee ae... pt ukebeirs écueés heaped ty 

me LOOT Vv Typewriter Emporium... ...- ~~. 6... -eseeeee WY Temmane Uniound Wasnbphh Ob: <i seva tee ae 

Doeeorative Arts League... ..-... 6-6 seen ec enee PAT ATTORNEYS VAR Py ae 2 A PAINT, STAINS 

ise | pet Es UT Baw se th digon=p vo 21 GOUT Lacey & Lacey SRWAMED ev coceccdas bsccotes 18 pS i ee “4 





Service Sraire—. RDED ADVERTISERS WiTe Us REGULARLY FoR Stx Montas. VV Tas Two swo VVV Tenses SrRipees Ane Growing In Nousen, 
d _ - 3 Tas VVVV Fous ARE BEGINNING TO APPEAR. 
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Advertising raves: $8.00 per agate line. Smallest copy accepted. 14 lines (1 inch). Tas ADVERTIFING MaNAGER, 627 West 434 Street, N. Y. City. 
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Appreciated Present 


Watermanis (dai FountainPen 


HE world-wide reputation of Waterman’s Ideal Fountain ‘Pen ‘suggests ‘it 
as the perfect present for every member of the family. 


In addition to pride of possession, it brings with it years of faithful ser- 
vice that endear it more and more each year. 


Three Types: Regular Safety Self-filling 


with a choice of natural iridium pointed gold nibs to fit any 
individual pen preference. 


2* » 1250 
Selection and Service at Best Dealers the World Over 


The quality standard in all Waterman’s Ideal 

Fountain Pens is the same. The difference 

in prices is determined by size or orna- 
mentation. 


L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York 
129 So. State Street 
Chicago 
24. School Street 
Boston 


17. Stockton Street 
San Francisco 








